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Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength. 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparation has no equal, It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “TI 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 
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experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping mé 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
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they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I coneluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 

FE. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“In the winter of 1859 J was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied witha terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 
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( Written for the JOURNAL.] 
FEBRUARY GLIMPSES. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 
Behold! the east draws back her blue, 
And, filmy fold on fold, 
Soft puffs of white are looking through 
A ring of burning gold, 
While all the glad expectant sky 
Looke forth to see if spring is nigh. 


And see! the folds are pulled aside, 
Fresh glories to disclose ; 

The windows lift; they open wide, 
Till back and forward goes 

One tiny cloud of palest pink, 

A May-flown prophecy, I thiok. 


Yon flaecy bit of sun-tipped gray 
From the horizon’s bed 
Is slowly winding up its way 
Behind a tree that’s dead, 
And empty orchards forward fling 
Their beckoning arms to call the spring. 


Far upward to the zenith float 
A shifting, shining crowd 
That seem to push a rose-leaf boat 
Through billows of the cloud, 
And, every where I turn my eyes 
Upon the earth, upon the skies, 


Though drifts of February keep 
The lips of springtime dumb, 

I think she’s moving in her sleep 
And dreaming she has come, , 

For now the whole blue sky is set 

With colors for the violet. 


And thas, perhaps, the eternal Spring 
Across life’s February 

Some glimpses of itself may fling, 
Sweet, e’en though momentary ; 

Till wintry age, illumined be 

With coming immortality. 





SPEED IN LITERARY WORK. 


BY C. M. BARROWS. 


Among the cases of telepathic phenomena reported in 
a recent volume of ‘‘ Proceedings of the American Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research” is one in which a man “to 
fortune and to fame unknown” claims to have originated 
certain fine lines in the Commemoration Ode, and accuses 
Mr. James Russell Lowell of plagiarizing them. Along 
with this charge is published a letter from Mr. Lowell, in 
which he says: “ My Commemoration Ode was rapidly 
written, and came to me unexpectedly, for I had told 
‘Child, who was one of the committee (I suppose), that he 
must expect nothing from me. [I sat up all the night be- 
fore the ceremony, writing and copying out what I had 
written during the day. I think most of it was written 
on that day.” 

We may feel grateful to the crank who thus unwit- 
tingly called forth from America’s greatest living bard a 
statement so interesting. But it must not be inferred 
that Mr. Lowell was profoundly moved by this puerile 
attempt to smutch his fair name. The man who holds 
his peace when publicly subjected to gross abuse for dar- 
ing to utter his political sentiments, would not be greatly 
disturbed by the tricks of so clumsy a literary robber 
Nor was he at any pains to defend his reputation as an 
author; he merely suggested the obvious propriety of 
putting a literary detective on his track. It cannot be 
claimed that the letter, found in a place where one would 
perhaps be least likely to look for it, casts much light on 
the vexed questions of thought transference ; but as an 


sometimes produced, it has an intrinsic value. Rapid 
writing is no uncommon thing, but the composition of 
more than four hundred lines of transcendent merit in a 
single day is a marvelous feat of creative genius. 

Speed is an important consideration in literary labor, 
and is often indispensable to success. People who would 
get a living with their pens must know how to work fast. 
Some of the best and much of the poorest composition 
that gets into print, is achieved with the rapidity of ma- 
chine work. J. G. Holland doubtless wrote a whole 
volume of verses in less time than Thomas Gray spent in 
polishing his H/egy. A slow writer is apt to be a mere 
plodder, whose lagging thought is evolved in stiff, heavy 
phrases, devoid of warmth or color. 

On the other hand, such writers as Scott, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Mrs. Craik, Anthony Trollope, are distinguished for 
the quantity as well as the quality of their writings. 
Prolific authors of fiction, like Mr. Howells, begin to pub- 
lish early in their tWenties, and go on producing a volume 
a yeat, mauger the warning that it is not “a great 
Xerxes-army of words, but a compact Greek ten thou- 
sand, that march safely down to posterity.” 

In the field of journalism the ability to work fast is a 
prime requisite to success. News, like the perishable 
commodities of the kitchen garden, will not ‘ keep,” and 
must be served fresh or it is not appetizing. ‘ Every 
journalist of any ability,” says C. T. Congdon, “ recollects 
feats which it does not seem to him he could ever do 
again.” About 1835, Carey & Hart published a life of 
David Crockett, the success of which encouraged them to 
follow it up with Crockett’s ‘Tour Down Kast.” For 
this there was little call, and at the time its, cccentric 
author was executed by the Mexican government, they 
had a large edition on hand. Mr. Cary suggested to 
Richard Penn Smith, that he get up a book on Crockett's 
adventures in Mexico. ‘ This,” said Carey, ‘ would not 
only sell well, but would create a market for the balance 
of the ‘Down East.’” “I will write it,” answered 
Smith. ‘When can you have the copy ready for the 
printers?” asked Carey. ‘To-morrow morning,” was the 
startling reply, and Smich kept his promise to the letter. 

When we ascend to the lofty heights where creative 
genius works, the spur to quick production is no longer a 
commercial one. The poet is moved by inspiration. He 
watches for the gleams of intuitive light which flash 
athwart his mind, and while under their quickening spell 
deals sovereignly with matter and works by magic. In 
the favored hours of vision he does not measure achieve- 
ment by space and time, but by the degree in which im- 
agination is set free, and the universal truth revealed to 
him flows forth in fit expression. Under the control of 
that spiritual energy called genius a inan becomes the 
very “ finger of God,” commissioned to write with instant 
speed the wonderfal words heard in his soul. He cannot 
loiter, he cannot stop, until the creative force using him 
as its recorder has uttered its message to the world. 

Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus was written dur- 
ing the early hours of the last morning but one of the 
year 1839. Under date of December 30, he entered in 
his diary: “I wrote, last evening, a notice of Allston’s 
poems, after which I sat till twelve o'clock by my fire, 
smoking, when suddenly it came into my mind to write 
the ‘Ballad of the Schooner Hesperus,’ which I accord- 
ingly did. Then I went to bed but could not sleep. New 
thoughts were running in my mind, and I got up to add 
them to the ballad. It was three by the clock. I then 
went to bed and fell asleep. I feel pleased with the bal- 
lad. It hardly cost me an effort. J¢ did not come into 
my mind by lines, but by stanzas.” Cowper's ballad of 
John Gilpin originated in somewhat the same way. The 
poet was ill, and to divert him, Lady Austen related to 
him the history of the renowned citizen which she had 
heard in childhood. The tale made a vivid impression 
on Cowper, and the next morning he told her that the 
ridiculous incident had convulsed him with laughter dar- 





example of Mr. Lowell's working habits, and a guage of 
the rate at which poems of a high order of merit are 


ing the night, and that he had embodied the whole in a 


ballad. Campbell wrote his first sketch of Lochiel's 
Warning one morning, between two o’clock and sunrise, 
having been awakened from sleep by the thought em- 
bodied in the line,— 

‘* And coming events cast their shadows before.’’ 


A true poet may elaborate slowly, like Tennyson, but 
cannot plod. He may not be able to summon the muse 
on any and all occasions; and probably Dr. Johnson did 
not mean him when he argued that a man could write 
just as well at one time as at another. He waits for the 
moving of the spirit, and improves the moment when he 
feels at the top of his condition. “The thought of genius 
is spontaneous,” said Emerson. “ Revelation is always a 
miracle, which no frequency of occurrence or incessant 
study can ever familiarize. ... . It is the advent of 
truth into the world, a fount of thought now for the first 
time bursting into the universe, a child of the old eternal 
soul, a piece of genuine and immeasurable greatness.” 








FORESTRY. 


BY ©. W. PARMENTER, 
Cambridge Latin School, Mass 


It is improbable that the aggregate precipitation of 
moisture upon the globe has been materially increased by 
forests, but there is abundant evidence that the destruc- 
tion of them has been followed by a considerable dimi- 
nution of the rainfall in particular regions. 

Forests doubtless tend to promote the frequency of 
showers, and, although they may not augment the amount 
of precipitation, they equalize its distribution through the 
different seasons. The drying up of the rivulets which 
feed the streams of New England, the failure of springr, 
and of the sources which supply cities and towns with 
pure water, and the growing tendency to floods and 
drought, resulting from the unequal distribution of the 
rainfalls since the cutting off of our forests, are subjects 
of common observation. 

The frosts, even of our severe New England winterr, 
do not penetrate the earth to any considerable depth in 
the forests, and the snow frequently falls in mountainous 
regions so early in the season that the ground in the woods 
is prevented from freezing during the entire winter. The 
ground in such places is usually covered with a thick coat- 
ing of vegetable mould, capable of holding a large amou:t 
of water. The water from the spring rains and melting 
snows does not flow immediately into the river-courser, as 
it does over the frozen ground in the open fields, ofien 
causing inundations of a fearful and devastating charac- 
ter; but it is imbibed by the vegetable mould, and stored 
up in a retentive bed of absorbent earth, from which it is 
supplied gradually to feed perennial springs atid streams. 
[t has been observed, in multitudes of cases, that sp ings 
and stieamlets which have flowed permanently in the 
vicinity of forests have ceased to flow when these forests 
have been destroyed ; and there is evidence that the res- 
toration of the forest, either by natural reproduction or 
by plantatione, gives rise to new springs and restores the 
regular flow of rivers. 

The action of the forest is as important in diminishing 
the frequency and violence of river floods as in securing 
the permanence of natural fountains. When the wood- 
lands about the sources of our great rivers shall be 
cleared, the water from the melting snows and early rains 
will be liable to come down in vast floods, overflowing the 
banks, and carrying ruin and destruction in their course, 
while in summer the affluent streams will diminish, or 
disappear, to the great injury of the country through 
which they flow. ‘There is great danger that the fearful 
changes may happen to our large rivers which have taken 
place on the Po and other rivers of Italy, France, 
and Spain, caused by the destruction of the forests from 
which come their tributaries. It is impossible to convey 
by description any adequate idea of the desolation caused 





by torrents, floods, and succeeding drought in many of 
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the valleys of Italy, Spain, and France. It is certain, 
however, that the causes which have destroyed many 4 
once beautiful and fertile region of Europe are operating 
to bring ruin and desolation upon an important part of 
the United States. 

The damage resulting from spring floods in the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio valleys is increasing year by year. Unless 
the destruction of the forests about the head waters of the 
Ohio is speedily arrested, this generation can hardly pass 
away without witnessing appalling devastation in the 
richest portions of the delightful valley through which 
that river flows. Fortunately, however, the topography 
of the region east of the Rocky Mountains is such that 
it is likely to escape in part the calamities which the 
overflow of rivers has brought upon some of the fairest 
portions of the world. 

West of the Rocky Mountains the country is cut up by 
high mountain cbains overlooking narrow valleys. The 
forests which cover these mountains are of immense age, 
and if once destroyed will never reappear. Without 
them, the streams which now make agriculture possible 
in the valleys, through irrigation, will flow only during a 
few weeks in the spring, and the country will soon become 
unproductive. Nowhere is the necessity for preserving 
the forests greater than upon the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada range. Upon the summits of these moun- 
tains, an immense amount of moisture is condensed, 
brought thither by the winds from the ocean which lies 
almost at their feet. Sixty feet of snow has sometimes 
fallen in a single winter upon the high Sierras. During 
the spring the mountain streams become large and carry 
off an immense volume of water. If the forests, which 
are the only barriers to the rapid running off of the water 
from the melting snow, are destroyed, each returning 
spring will produce torrents more destructive than even 
those of the Alps, dooming to everlasting barrenuess the 
once productive fields. Unless measures are promptly 
adopted which shall effectually protect the timber lands 
of California, the time is not distant when the valleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin will become uninhabit- 
able; and even the present generation may witness the 
beginning, if not the end, of the melancholy revolution. 

The influence of trees in purifying the atmosphere 
must not be overlooked. There is a much larger percent- 
age of ozone in the atmosphere of forests than in the air of 
the open fields. This gas quickly oxidizes any noxiops 
vapors which are born along by the winds, and renders 
them harmless. By the processes of combustion and ani- 
mal respiration, the atmosphere is constantly being loaded 
with carbonic dioxide and rendered unwholesome. This 
gas is absorbed by the innumerable pores in the leaves 
of the plants, where, under the influence of the sunlight, 
it is separated into carbon and oxygen. The carbon is 
immediately utilized by the plant as an essential constitu- 
ent of its fibres, while the life-giving oxygen is set free 
for the use of man and animals. The coal deposits of 
the world represent the amount of carbon which was ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere in a remote geological age 
by the purifying action of plants. Who can estimate 
the amount of dynamic work which has been expended 
in the structure of a tree like one of the giant sequoias of 
California. For more than two thousand years the en- 
ergy of the vibrating waves of sunlight has been beating 
asunder the elements of an invisible gas to furnish mate- 
rial for the fibres of this sublime monament reared by the 
silent forces of nature. Man ought to stand in awe of 
this tremendous accumulation of force, and hesitate to 
destroy what he is so powerless to reproduce. 

But aside from any consideration of their utility, there 
is abundant reason for carefully cherishing and protecting 
trees, on account of their ministration to man’s higher 
enjoyment. Nothing furnishes a larger, a more varying, 
or a more unfailing gratification to the lover of the beau- 
tiful in nature than the forest. Many trees are objects 
of exquisite beauty, and the groves are the schools in 
which many learn their first lessons in the perception and 
enjoyment of beauty. A capacity for the enjoyment of 
this beauty is well nigh universal. By cultivating it we 
shall awaken a susceptibility for that higher moral and 
spiritual beauty which is the chief element of noble 


character. 








The best Arbor Day Manual ever published, or ever to be published, 
probably, is by Charles R. Skinner, Weed, Parsons ¢ Co., Albany, 
Mew York. Price, $2.60. 





NATIVE TREES. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 


THE CHESTNUT. 
The American chestnut is one of the best known trees 





in regions where it grows. Young people need not be 
told where chestnut trees are; it is their delight to find 
them. Although, to them, their delicious nuts are the 
chief attraction, yet it is easy to excite an interest in the 
geveral characteristics of the trees. 

A chestnut tree of good size may be distinguished 
from most other trees as far away as it can be plainly 
seen. The branches are so noticeably even at their ends 
that they appear as though they had been clipped by the 
gardener’s shears. A woods of chestnut trees, viewed so 
as to see their tops, presents a similar aspect. A!though 
the trees, when standing close together in the woods, are 
straight, very tall, tapering but slightly, with branches 
few and short at the top, yet, in the open ground, they 
often have a wide spread as well as lofty height. A 
chestnut tree eighty feet high and sixty feet spread, 
although not a common object, may be found in most 
regions suited to its growth. The body of a “ pasture” 
chestnut is often five or six feet in diameter. Near the 
ground the body of an old tree usually becomes hollow, 
the roots striking out in huge ribs, giving firm support to 
the shell of the stem above. * 

The bark on old trees is very thick, rough, and deeply 
furrowed up and down, and dark-gray in color. On 
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young trees it is remarkably smooth, sometimes shining 
as though varnished. On the youngest branches it 
shows variations of copper-green. When the trees 
come to about fifteen years the bark begins to crack 
in long seams, furrowing deeper and deeper each year. 
The branches show their characteristics on even small 
trees. They are stiff to the ends and strike at sharp 
angles. Qn old trees, in open situations, the lower limbs 
gradually take a horizontal trend, eften coming near the 
ground. Ice and winds break and tear the limbs of old 
trees, giving them, as they still live on, hollow, broken, 
with here and there a leafy branch, a most picturesque 
appearance. 

The leaves are long, lance-shaped, sharp-toothed, and 
prominently feather-veined. The foliage is of rather a 
light, but shining, green during the summer, and, in its 
yellow autumn hues, shades off agreeably the brighter 
colors of the maples and some of the oaks. 

The blossoms of the chestnut trees always attract 
attention. The sterile ones alone are noticeable. They 
are in groups upon long, stiff catkins, which are arranged 
in bunches of five or more. The fertile flowers may be 
found in little burs, in the axils of the leaves upon the 
new growth, or near the uppermost stalks of the catkins 
of the sterile flowers. The odor of the blossoms is so 
nauseating to many persons as to make the tree objection- 
able for home grounds. 





The burs grow rapidly, ripening in October the nuts,— 
one, two, or three in each, which they snugly protect. 

It is a misfortune for a boy to be so situated that he 
never can “go chestnuting.” The average twelve-year- 
old is never richer than when carrying home, on some 
crisp October day, a bag full of the ripe, brown chest- 
nuts, which he himself has gathered,—unless it be when 
he has two bags full, one in each hand. 

It should be observed that the nuts from different 
trees vary considerably in size and somewhat in sweet- 
ness,—hence, in planting for nut-raising, the best varieties 
should be searched for. 

The wood of the chestnut tree is light, porous, coarse- 
grained, rather brittle, and liable to warp. Yet it polishes 
beautifully, makes good furniture and inside finishing, and 
is very durable in positions where woods are liable to de- 
cay. The latter quality renders the wood in great de- 
mand for posts, ground sills, and especially for railroad 
“ties,” vast quantities being used for this purpose. In 
burning it snaps bidly, and gives only half the heat of 
hickory, bulk for bulk. 

The trees grow rapidly, making three “cuts” each for 
‘‘ties”’ in about twenty-five years. Sprouts spring with 
great vigor from old stumps, so that a chestnut woods 
may continue to give new crops of useful timber once in 
twenty-five or thirty years. The chestnut forests occupy 
mostly, dry, gravelly lands or thin-soiled, rocky hills, of 
little value for any other growth. This tree ranges in 
nativity from Maine to Georgia. 

Tue Catnquarin Cuestnut.—The chinquapin chest- 
nut, or, simply, “ chinquapin,” as it is usually named, is a 
dwarf tree, growing from Maryland south to Texas, and 
wost to Missouri and Arkansas. It resembles the com- 
mon chestnut tree, although much smaller, rarely reach- 
ing more than twenty-five feet in height, generally, in its 
northern range being a mere shrub. It bears nuts about 
half the size of common chestnuts, but very sweet. They 
are oval in shape, only one in each bur. 

This tree should not be confounded with the “ chin- 


quapin oak” (before described), as the two kinds do not 


belong to even the same genus of trees. The one bears 
chestnuts, the other acorns, and they have little outward 
resemblance to each other. 

The Spanish Chestnut, so-called, is a native of southern 
Europe, where it is a very important tree. It is much 
larger than the American chestnut, (whichis only a variety 
of it), growing to great age and enormous size. The 
nuts are more than twice as large as our chestnuts, but 
much inferior in quality. 





THREE METHODS OF GRAFTING. 


—— 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Many country teachers in Germany improve their posi- 

tions by agricultural and horticultural pursuits. Their 
schoolhouses generally offer a more attractive sight than 
our frame cross-roads schools do, though sometimes con- 
sisting of dilapidated buildings, because the houses are 
covered with grape-vines and ivy, and surrounded by 
fruit orchards and flower beds. Many a useful lesson is 
given out in the grounds. The German normal schools 
offer instruction in horticulture in connection with botany, 
and thus equip the country teachers with knowledge which 
will give them a good standing in agricultural communi. 
ties. Teachers there are almost invariably secretaries, or 
even presidents, of agricultural societies. 
I recall with much pleasure a lesson in grafting, to 
which I listened on a calm, serene March afternoon. 
The lesson was given by an old friend of mine. He and 
I had been teachers in the same building when we were 
young. For nearly twenty-five years after we had 
drifted apart we never even heard of each other, but 
when I called to see him, he was still the same phleg- 
matic, jovial man he was years ago. And here in the 
self-same place where a quarter of a century ago he be- 
gan to teach, he was still teaching, except that now he 
was principal. 

He had a class of boys and girls out in the orchard, 
and proceeded to give them an object lesson on grafting. 
A number of young saplings were sacrificed to actual ex- 
perimenting. I will not tire my readers with a sketch of 
ot oy at present in tangible form the re- 
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Grafting is the general term, but applicable only to! 


one kind of plant improvement. The Germans call it 





veredeln (ennobling), which term covers all the many 
methods. ‘The first method may be termed budding, or 
scallop budding, or inoculation. The first cut explains 
the mode of procedure better than a verbal description 
will. This method is frequently applied in improving 
rose-bushes. 

The second method is the true grafting, also called 
splicing, or cleft grafting. The second cut represents 











the method accurately. It is commonly used in improv- 
ing fruit trees. Of course, after the joint is made, it is 
carefully wrapped to protect it. 

The third cut shows the third method,—that of copu- 
lating. ‘The cut speaks for itself. It only suffices to say 
that this method is the most difficult 
of the three. 

All three methods were shown in 
the lesson, and the pupils then tried 
them themselves, or, to speak in 
terms now in vogue, they learned to 
do by doing. 

It may be argued, our American 
youth is too unruly, too wild, to re- 
spect a nursery of fruit trees around 
the schoolhouse. At least, that was 
said when I urged the planting of 
trees and arranging for flower beds 
around the school buildings. But I 
recall with intense pleasure the ex- 
quisite order seen in some rural 
school yards in Northern Ohio. The 
turf was respected, the flower beds kept lovingly, and the 
trees pruned carefully. What cculd be done there can 
be done elsewhere. But so long as the country teacher 
looks with longing eye toward the city he will not be 
come very useful to his community. Make yourself use 
ful where you are, and you will improve with your sur- 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
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roundings. 








ARBOR DAY FOR 1891. 


BY EVA HAMILTON, SHARON, PA. 


‘‘ Girls, let’s observe Arbor Day in the proper way this 
year!” And we all said, ‘Amen, — but how shall we 
do it?” 

There were nine of us grouped in the lower hall. 
Seven regular teachers, one assistant, and our energetic 
and obliging janitress, who keeps everything about our 
building in such “spick and span order” that we are 
envied by our more unfortunate sisters. 

Our school-yard had a fine row of maple trees around 


ite front and side border, and others were not necessary ; 





80, ever since the inauguration of Arbor Day, we had 
observed it only inone way. Each time most of the grades 
read or recited selections of poetry in regard to uses of 
trees, and the planting and care of them, and had 
some talk relating to the subject, but this was all. The 
building and grounds were enlarged last year, and we 
decided that as “faith without works is dead,” we would 
celebrate Arbor Day really and truly by making the 
line of maples continuous around the grounds. But how 
to carry out the project ! 

When we began to discuss ways and means the tongues 
made a perfect Babel. ‘‘ Where will we get the trees?” 
“TI don’t believe the school board will furnish them.’’ 
“We can’t all be planting at the same time!” ‘Of 
course not,—we couldn’t control the children.” ‘ Well. 
we can’t go separately, because those in the house will 
be annoyed by the marching out and in!” ‘ Will we 
have general exercises after the planting, or before it?” 
‘“‘ How will we manage so that all may finish at the same 
time?” These and other questions quite as hard to 
settle were rapidly propounded, and long before we had 
reached any definite conclusion, we were dispersed by 
the ringing of the bell, — that being the signal to admit 
the three hundred and fifty urchins who “ make life 
beautiful ” for us five days out of seven. We thought it 
over, talked and planned, but I will only give the result of 
our deliberations. 

The school board responded to our request by pro- 
viding the trees, and sending a man to do the digging. 
Having dug the holes he placed a wheelbarrow load of 
rich soil beside each one, ready to be thrown in first and 
stamped close around the roots of the tree. 

We gave a short recess at 2.30, and took the ramainder 
of the afternoon for our exercises. The weather was de- 
lightful, and after donning hats and bonnets, the children 
formed in double file and marched into the yard, — one 
school at a time, — taking their places in long rows, and 
all facing the front entrance. One grade sang a “ march- 
ing song” as they came down stairs, while others stepped 
to the music of a lively tune played by one of their num- 
ber on the mouth-organ. All joined in singing 
“America,” and at the conclusion the orchestra (?) 
played “Tramp, tramp,” and the classes marched to the 
places which had been selected, when the planting began in 
earnest. Each teacher had several small shovels, which 
facilitated the work, and enabled every child to fill in at 
least one shovelful of the earth around the roots of his 
tree. ‘They also served another purpose, as several boys 
who were likely to prove troublesome, were lured into 
good behavior by being made so important a factor in the 
day’s performance as to be permitted to carry the shovels 
during the procession. 

The first primary grade numbered seventy-five, and 
the teacher and the assistant were kept busy as bees 
changing the three shovels from hand to hand and seeing 
that each one “helped.” When their tree was planted 
they formed a large ring, and had a merry time playing 
games until the rest had finished. 

The older ones sang appropriate songs, or recited suit. 
able selections before or aftee the planting, and one 
school deposited some of its records in a small tin box. 
and buried it at the root of the tree. 

One school had been making a study of some of Long: 
fellow’s poems, and decided to name their tree for thei: 
favorite poet. Others had selected Alice Cary, Whittier 
Columbus, William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and “ Old 
Abe,” — the last named being planted by the janitres: 
and assistant, and taken as their especial charge. The 
‘infants ” named their tree for the only great man they 
knew about, — George Washington. The names were 
written on wooden tags, and fastened to the trees with 
bits of wire. 

The older boys had returned early at the noon recess 
and dug holes for some climbing vices, which we planted 
in the hope of having our walls covered with a bower oi 
green in the time to come. 

As the children completed the outdoor exerciser, each 
grade marched back to its own room, and all were dis- 
missed in the usual way. 

There was excellent order, and all seemed to enjoy the 
exercises heartily. 

The trees are doing finely, and the children take pride 
in protecting them from injury, — so we think the time 
was well spent, 


MERCATOR’S MAP-PROJECTION. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Some time ago, at a certain meeting of teachers, in a 
state not many miles distant from the metropolis, a speaker 
referring to modern textbooks made the rather startling 
assertion that on not a single commercial map in the 
school geographies was there to be found a scale of miles. 

To show that a constant scale of miles on a projection 
of Mercator, the one most commonly employed in com- 
mercial maps, is an impossibility, would be a superfluous 
task, and [ shall therefore undertake the more practical 
task, of demonstrating why a map that gives neither cor- 
rect areas nor outlines has far greater value to the world 
at large than one that possesses the greatest attainable ac- 
curacy,—I say greatest attainable accuracy, because no 
map can be correct both in area and outline, and the 
Mercator map is true in neither respect. Let us first 
show how a Mercator map is projected and drawn. 

In the accompany diagram APBP’ is the section 
of a sphere, and UXYZ, the section of a cylin- 
der of any given altitude, tangent to the sphere, both 
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being divided by a plane which passes through the axis 
of the cylinder and the center O of the sphere, AB is 
the diameter of the sphere and PP’ its poles. Divide the 
quadrants PB and P’B into, say, nine equal parts. Each 
are will be ten degrees in extent of latitude, and if the 
map were tobe a map of a hemisphere, these points would 
be the extension of parallels ten degrees apart. But in- 
asmuch as the projection of Mercator conceives the earth 
to be a cylinder, the place of the tenth parallel is found 
at the extremity of a line drawn from O cutting the cir- 
cumference and ending in the line XZ. In the same 
manner, draw lines cutting the circumference at each 
division, and the point where they are intercepted by the 
edge of the cylinder will be the position of the parallels. 
[f it be desired to draw the intermediate parallels, the 
arcs may be subdivided as the conditions may require. 
[t is often the custom to have the parallels five degrees 
apart beyond latitude 40°. By dividing the arcs into 
two equal parts, one may locate the parallels five degrees 
apart, or by dividing them into ten equal parts, they will 
be one degree apart. In actual practice the chartographer 
usually inserts both parallels and meridians very plenti- 
fully in order to use them as “construction lines,” eras- 
ing all but those required when the map is finished. 

Let us now lay off the area of our map and draw the 
meridians. Inasmuch as the circumference of the cylin- 
der is 3.14 times its diameter, the line representing the 
equator must be at least 3.14 times AB in length. It 
may be a little longer, for convenience, but all measure- 
ments must be based on 3.14 times AB. On an ordinary 
Mercator's projection, it is customary to draw the merid- 
ians at “‘ hour” distances, that is,—fifteen degrees apart. 
Therefore divide the line BH into twenty-four equa! parts 
and at each point of division draw a meridian perpendic- 
ular to BH, thereby completing the projection. Usually 
a map of the world on Mercator’s projection has a small 
area of its eastern and western edges duplicated. When 
this is required, the duplicated portion is added after the 
length of BH has been computed and laid off. It is evi- 
dent, moreover, that the latitudinal extent of the map must 
be less than 180° because the parallels of 90°,—that is, the 
poles, will be at an infinite distance apart. Practically, 
the 80th parallel north, and the 65th south mark the 
limits of a map on this projection, inasmuch as this extent 
embraces about all the land and navigable waters of the 
earth. A comparison of the accompanying projection 
with that of the commercial map found in the ordinary 
geography will show a slight difference in proportions, 





but # reason is not hard to find, The equatorial regions 
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of the earth contain rather more details of outline than 
any other part, but on a true Mercator projection this 
part of the map is more contracted than any other. 
Moreover, the Mereator projection in the school textbook 
is not used as a sailing chart, and accuracy is therefore 
not required, consistency only is needed, and the school 
maps are usually consistent. The teacher who desires a 
hastily-made projection for a map of the world will find 
the following a convenient plan: Draw a horizontal line 
. a little below the center of the paper for the equator 
and divide it into twenty-four parts. Through the points 
of division draw perpendiculars ; the latter will be one 
hour (or fifteen degrees) apart. Measure on a meridian 
two thirds the value of one division for the position of the 
10th parallel, and use this distance as a unit. Lay off 
the 20th parallel 114 units from the 10th; the 30th par 
allel 14 units from the 20th; and the 40th parallel 1 
units of distance from the 30th, ete. Of course such a 
projection would be worse than useless as a sailing chart, 
but it makes a Very convenient map for the display of 
physical and commercial features. A true Mercator’s 
projection would differ slightly in theory from the illus- 
tration given, because the earth is not a sphere, but nearly 
a spheroid in shape. Oa small maps the difference is not 
measurable, but on many large sailing charts it is taken 
into consideration. 

Now the plan of construction shows at once why a map 
drawn on a projection of Mercator is more untrue in out- 
line and area than any other map. Within ten degrees 
of the equator the distortion is not great; beyond the 
40th parallel it is enormous. In spite of this, Mercator’s 
projection has one virtue that is not possessed by any 
other ; namely, a straight line drawn on such a chart is 
always an arc of a great circle on the earth. Excepting 
the central meridian and the equator, this is rarely true 
of any other projection. Hence the value of Mercator’s 
chart to the sailor. Were he to use any other he would 
be compelled to plot his course on the chart in complex 
curves that require an unusual amount of mathematical 
knowledge, and the utmost mechanical skill to construct. 
So, in spite of its innate ugliness and inaccuracy in form, 
the chart of Mercator has an inherent practical value 
possessed by no other. Inthe study of geography its sole 
virtue lies in the fact that it is the only easily constructed 
projection that shows the surface of the earth in a con- 
tinuous area. 





The best Arbor Day exercises in pamphlet form are by Annie I. 


Wilis. New England Pub'ishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 25 cents. 
STATES OBSERVING ARBOR DAY.* 


Alabama—February 22 

Colorado—Appoiated each year by governor. 
Connecticut—April or May; appointed by governor. 
Florida— Usually in February. 

Illinois—Spring ; appointed by governor. 

Indiana— April and November. 

Iowa—April or May. 

Kansas—Appointed by governor. 
Kentacky—Appointed by governor. 
Maryland—April; appointed by governor. 
Massachusetts—L st Saturday in April. 
Michigan— A ppointed by governor. 

Minnesota —Usually in April; appointed by governor. 
Missouri—First Friday after first Tuesday in April. 
Nebraska—A pril 22. 

Nevada— Usually in April; appointed by governor. 
New Hampshire —Appointed by governor. 

New Jersey— Usually April; appointed by governor, 
New York —Friday follc wing first day of May. 
Ohio—April; appointed by governor, 
Oregon—Second Friday in April. 
Pennsylvania—April and October. 

Rhode Island—Appointed by governor. 

South Dakota—Appointed by governor. 
Tennessee — November. 

Texas— February. 

Vermont—Appointed by governor. . 
West Virgioia— Usually first F.iday in N vember. 
Wieconsin—A pril 80, 


—_—— 


* We shall be pleased to hear of additions, corrections, ete 





The most remarkable book onthe “ Trees of North-eastern America,’’ 
ts by Charles 8, Newell. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Pr.ce, €2 50. 

A pe fect ming of literaty-e for Arbor Dw és ** Trea and Tree 


laniing, by Gen. James &. Brisbin Harper ¢ Bros, New York. 
ioe, $1.00, 
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them forever. 


even without indentations. 


of definite number (Fig. 4), it is lobed. 
an iadefinite number of sharp or blant teeth (Fig 5). 


EXERCISE ON TREES. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


A FACT 


1. 1am ashamed that I know eo little about trees. I should not 


meet a man every day for a month without inquiring who he was; 
but I pass trees every day and never think to ask who they are. 


2, It is worth a good deal more to know trees than some men, 
hey are always with us, and if you know them once you know 


8. I know the names of trees wel!, but I don’t kaow the facts 


about them. I don’t think it amounts to much to be able to pame 
a tree; it is like sayiog you know a man when you only know his 


Names don’t couat. 
4. Before one can speak of a tree intelligently, he must know 


how to talk about the leaves. 


1. Suppose you tell us something about them You are up on 


such things. 


[No. 4 should be a boy who can use crayon ekillfally, and al! 


these designs should be drawn upon the board in advance, unless he 
is able to do it off-hand. | 


4 All right. Asimple leaf bas one piece. (Fig. 1.) A com- 


pound leaf bas two or three separate pieces or leaficts, like the 
Sumach or Horse-Chestnat, (Figs. 2 and 3), and these compound 
leaves are feather-shaped when placed along the sides of the leaf- 





Fia. 1. FIG 2 Fic 3. 


stem, as in the Samach, or hand-jhaped when the leaflsts radiate 
from the end of the leaf-stem like fiogers from the palm of the 
band, 


2 How do we know that each of the leaflets is not a leaf of 


iteelf ? 


4. Because there is no leaf-bud at the base of the stem. 
3. But leaves have such funny edges, I never know how to speak 


of them. 


4 O, that is simple enough. A leaf is entire when the edge is 
When the indentations are deep and 





FiG. 5 


Fic 4 


It is toothed when it has 


5. Isn’t there a way of speaking of a simple leaf as a whole ? 
4 O, yes. It is needle-shaped when like the Pine, (Fig. 6) ; 


lance-shaped when like the Willow, (Fig. 1); egg-shaped when 
like Dogwood, (Fig.7); oval when like the Beach, with the broad- 
est part in the middle, (Fig 8). 


6 You are doing well. Suppose you tell us about the arrange- 


ment of the leaves. 


4. All right. They are alternate when they follow one another 


upon different sides of the branch, asin the Elm or Walunt; op- 
posite when like the Maple or Ash; indeterminate whea they are 
in closely crowded bunches, like the Pine and Larch, or up and 
down the branches like the Spruce and Arbor-Vitz. 


7. I have had enough of this. 
8, Recitation (by a girl, if ina mixed school) : 


‘* And when the shining day was wholly done, 
And twilight’s peacefal hours were well begun, 
Homeward I bore the forest’s loving words 
That filled my heart like melodies of birds, 
And seemed God's benediction from above. 
Those woodland gladsome messages of love.’’ 


7. Let us tell which trees we like best. I think we know more 


about them than we pretend, 





Fie ¢ Fig. & 


1. Well, what tree do you like best ? 
7. Idon’t kaow, I like co many; bat ] ebould eay the Holly, 


Pecanse it le pescoisted pith Christmas, and because ft is pyar. 


green without the kind of leaves that we usually think of as on 
evergreens. It has such a pretty leaf. The bright red pea-like 
berries add much to its beaaty. N> tres has such a combination 
when you take the arrangement of the leaves on the stem, their 


shape, color, and berries into account. 

9, Well, I like the Wild Cherry. 

¥ a care. It is pretty if you don’t knowit. There are 
few trees with prettier leaves, and the cherry berries stringing 
along, twenty of them on twig, are pretty, too, 

2 Well, I never thought of it, but I do like to eat them. 

All. So say we all of us. 

10. I like the Elm, the White Elm. The leaves are beauties, 
their ribs are so prominent and straight ; the edges so artistic; and 
chen the tree itself is so gracefu!. I've seen them eighty feet 
high. Then the way the trunk divides at a slight angle into two 
we three arching limbs, and those into curving, drooping branches. 
{ like also the short, leafy boughs that fringe the trank. I have 
seen streets lined with them that are fairly arched like the aisles of 
a cathedral. ° 

3. Iam hardly as sentimental as you, but I've always admired 
che Elm becaase it isso hard and tough from the iaterlacing of 
fibers. You ought to try to split a stick of Elm once. Why, Eng- 
land sends to America for all she can get of this wood for boat and 
ship-building. 

2. Lones heard a story of a man who visited a stone quarry 
shere they were working a heavy, flit slab up a narrow piank into 
a cart. He was amazed, and said he dida’t thiok such a plank 
sould hold such a stone for a minute. The reply was, ‘' That’s an 
alm plank and cannot break.”’ 
11. That reminds me of the Deacon’s ‘‘ Oae Hoss Shay ”’ : 
** So the deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could fiod the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke, 

That was for spokes and floors and sills ; 

He sent for lancewvod to make tha thiils; 

The erossbars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 

The panels of white wood, that cuts like cheese, 

Bat lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the ‘ Settlers’ Kilum, — 

Last of its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em; 

Never an axe had sean their chips, 

And the wedges flaw from between their lips, 

Their blunt enda frizz'ed like celery tips.’’ 


12 I vote for the Birch every time. I have had so moch fan in 
vacation time in swaying that I'll never go back on the Birch. 

1. It wouldn’t do to say that to my father. He says the sway- 
ing of the birch had no attractiona for him. I: was altogether too 
limber. 

2. I: makes a difference whether you are on the Birch or the 
birch on you. 

12. Stop your nonsense, boys. The tree is beautifal, There is 
ao finer leaf than a beautiful Birch when it is young and frash, and 
ihe bark of the White Birch is very effsctive among trees. 

3. Why not be prosaic aud say that the wood makes the best 
spools, pegs, shoe-lasts, and everything of the kind, of any wood 
chat grows. 

1. I will own up to an interest in the bark, as I have seen it 
worked into canoes by the Indiaus. ‘i 

13 I wonder if I can recall Longfellow's tribute to the Birch : 


“ Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree! 
OF your yellow bark, O Birch Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately io the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me, 

That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 

Like a yellow water lily. 

Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white skin wrapper, 

For the sum ner time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white skin wrapper! ”’ 


AN ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 
BY W. W. 
1, Oliver Wendell Holmes says, ‘‘1 have written many verses, 
but the best verses I have produced are the trees I have planted.” 
2. Recitation. 


Long ago, in changefal autumn, 
When the leaves were turning brown, 
From the tall oak’s topmost branches 
Fell a little acorn down. 


And it tumbled by the pathway, 
Acd a chance foot trod it deep 
In the ground where all the winter 

Ta its shell it lay asleep. 


With the white snow lying over, 
And the frost to hold it fast, 

Till there came the mild spring weather, 
Then it burst its shell at last, 


Now it standeth like a giant, 
Casting shadows broad and high, 





With huge trunk end legfy branche; 
Spreading up into the aky . 
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FXERCISE FOR Five PUPILS. 


The groves were God's first temples, 

2. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
Toe lofty vault to gather and roll back - 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And cffered to the Mightiest solemn thauks 
And supplication. 


3. Thou art here—thon fill’st 
The solitudes. Thou art ia the soft winds, 
That run along the sammit of these trees 
Io music; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes ecarc+ly felt; the barky truuks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground are all instinct with thee. 


_ 


4. Here is continual worship —Nature here, 
Ia the tranquillity that thou doat love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly. around 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Patses; avd yon clear spring, that midst its herbs, 
Wells sofily forth and wanderiog steeps the roots 
Of balf the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. 


5 Thon hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of the perfections. Grandeur, strength and grace 
Are here to speak of thee, 


Singing. (Select from list at close.) 


EXERCISE FOR S1x PUPILs, 
1. He who planis a tree plants a hope. 


2 He who plants a tree plants a jy; 
Plante a comfort that will never cloy, 
Every day a fresh reality. 


3. He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the ber ediction thou shalt be. 


4. He who plants a tree 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries in sooth ; 
Life of time that hints eternity ! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 


5. He who p'ants a tree 
He plants love. 


6. Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


Singing. (Select from list.) 


EXERCISE FOR Srx PUPILS. 


i. In the merry month of May 
Comes our gladsome Arbor Day, 
And with cheerful voics we raise 
Hearty notes of gratefal praise. 


2. All the buds and bees are singing ; 
All the lily bells are ringing ; 
All the brooks ran fu!l of Jaughter, 
And the winds come whispering after. 
What is this they sing ard say? 
It is May! 
8. Hail beauteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 


4. R »bins in the tree-tops 
Blossoms in the grass; 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass. 
5. Sudden little breezes ; 
Showers of silver dew; 
Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew! 


6. Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringéi elm and Jarch 
Don’t you think that May time’s 
Pleasanter than March? 


Singing. (Select from list.) 


EXERCISE FOR Five PUPILS. 


1. Our word book is from the beech tablets on which men 
used to write. 

2. Oar word Bible is from the Greek for bark of a tree. 

8. Oar word paper is from the papyrus,—which Emergon 
found the most interesting thiog he saw in S cily. 


4. Onr word /ibrary is from the Latin /.ber, bark of a tree, 


5. Literatare is traceable in the growth of trees, and was origt- 
pally written on leaves gad wooden tablets, 


RECITATIONS AND SONGS. 


{The figures indicate the page in Skioner’3 Arbor Day Manual. } 


RECITATIONS, 
The Vine and the Oak, 46.* 
The Oak Tree, 56.* 
The Liberty Tree, 56.* Tree Planting, 75.* 
Arbor Day Poem, 80 * Life’s Forest Trees, 85.* 
How to Make a Whistle, 85.% Mv Tree, 102.* 
Naming the Tree, 114.* Planting for the Future, 120.* 
Historical Trees, 125.* 
A Convention of Trees,— Prof. W. J. Beal, —318-320, * 
SONGS, 
Arbor Day, 191.* 
Song to the Maple Tree, 206,* 
Forest Song, Venable. 
To the Woodland Away. 


America. 


The O!d Tree, 48.* 
May Morning, 53 * 


Come to the Forest, 74.* 
Arbor Day Ole, 205.* 
The Birch Tree, 209.* 
Forest Hymn, Bryant. 
Come to the Greenwood. 
Auld Lang Syne. Columbia. 

Celebrate the Arbor Day. Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple 
Song for the Oak. Tree. 

Maiden's Song. Arbor Day Tribute. 

The Brave Old Oak. Come to the Wild-wood. 

Come to the Forest. Song of Dedication, 3'8.* 
[Invocation 349.* Song for Tree Planting, 349 * 
Tribute to Nature, 351.* Class Tree, 351.* 

Arbor Day March, 352.* Praise Song, 352.* 

Planting the Tree, 352.* 





* Selected fron Skinner's Arbor Day Manual, Albany, N. Y.: Weed 
& Parsons. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





114. You told us in our institute that we were to try 
to lead our pupils heavenward, and be such an inspira- 
tion to them that they must turn and face that way. I 
have been thinking much ahout that statement since then, 
and the more I think of it the more Lam convinced of 
i's truth. and of that thought of Emerson's: “ A man 
is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 
work and done his best ; but what he has said or done 
otherwise, shall give him no peace.” 

Three little ones in my primer class do not seem to be 
quite on the right track, or perhaps it would be better to 
say, I donot seem to be qui'e on the right track. I cannot 
get enough life and vim into them. They don't seem 
to see much beauty in reading, and cne has to be con- 
stantly urging them along the * flowery path of learning” 
Now what I would like to know is, what is the best way 
tourge? One of the three has almost no ability, is one 
of your * dull boys,” and is constitutionally lazy, which 
is much worse. One of the three a little girl, is a real 
loyal little child and loves to please me, but somehow 
can't learn to read. She seems to find it such a chaotic 
piece of work and gets her words greatly confused, re 
members more from the illustrations than from a recog 
nition of the words. The other boy is indifferent, and 
while loyal enough in many things dosn't see the force of 
never letting his energies stagnate. Do you suppose the 
fault is due to the lesson not being made interesting, or 
am I teaching too fast, perhaps not giving them 
enough time fur intellectual digestion? I have been 
teaching them the words in Swint ns “ Primer.” It 
seems to me the fault of all readers is, they intruduce 
new words too rapidly. 4 have tried using the same 
words in other sentences,and by making illus’rated 
reading cards, but have not yet met with the success I 
wish. Perhaps 1 am too impatient. It is hard for me 
to be always patient as I sould, and I so often lose 
that part of the ‘ life melody” of which Ruskin sperks : 
“The rests which in themselves have no music, 
have the making of the music in them.” Perhaps 
some time I shall learn to overcome this impatience. I 
suppose the chief thing is: With whom shail we become 
impatient, ourselves or the children? There are so 
many discouraging things in teaching it almost makes one 
sick, and not having much experience I have many things 
to learn. CRESSWELL. 


Such a letter as this is one of the compensations for the 
management of this department. What a _recom- 
mendation it is for a teacher. Who would not be glad 
to have a child under the inspiration of such a woman. 
She may.not see the children face heavenward, but they 
will be certain to do so under her leadership. I confess 
it seems almost sacrilegious to try to tell a teacher of such 
a spirit how to deal with specific cases. I remember to 
have heard it said some years since, by a professor in a 
medical college that any one could become a skillful 





'diseases, while there was little hope of one whose habit 


was rather to study remedies. This teacher certainly 
knows the trouble with these little ones. The constitu- 
tionally ‘dull boy” must be reached through the things 
which he knows better than his mates. I once heard the 
story of a large, awkward, poverty-stricken, negro youth, 
who had baffled all attempts to awaken an interest, but 
was aroused to a dead-in-earnest spirit by finding 
himself the only member of a school who had a complete 
knowledge of milking-stools. 

It is more than useless to try to interest such a boy in 
reading-book sentences that have to him no meaning 
whatever. I suspect the weakness of your position is, 
that you are trying to make “bookish” boys and girls 
out of those who are not faced that way by inheritance. 
Get what you can out of them through the reading book, 
but depend almost entirely for your influence in intellect- 
ual awakening upon conversation on themes in which they 
can bear their part well. Reading is an incidental of 
school life with such a child; thought-awakening and 
natural expression are essentials. . 





Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondencs relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Tarums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 











107. Worp BUILDING. 

Begin with a single letter, and by addiag one letter at a time, 
and perhaps transposing the letters, make a new word at each 
move. 

I. 1. Avowel. 2. Anadverb. 3. A kind of tree, 4. Hasty. 
5. Small animals. 6. Portions. 

If. 1. A vowel. 2. A conjanction. 3. An animal. 4. A 
flower. 5. A noise made in sleep. 6. Idlers. 

III. 1. A vowel. 2. A preposition. 3. A texture of sedge. 4. 
To subdue. 5. Vapor. 6. Asmall river. 7. A vessel. 

1V. J. A vowel. 2. A note in musis, 3. Averb. 4. To un- 
derstand. 5 Ventures, 6. Divided. 7. Trimmed closely. 

V. 1. A vowel, 2. A preposition. 3. A sharp instrument. 4, 
A tree. 5. Part of the body. 6. A musical instrument, 


108. DIAMOND. 

1. A consonant. 2. An abbreviation of a man’s name. 3. A 
word meaping silent. 4. Jovial. 5. A town in Ialy. 6. A 
brownish color. 7. A consonant. DIAMOND, 





109. FLOWER PUZZLE. 
1. A drooping flower. 
2. A sweet blossom. 

3. One still sweeter. 
4. A climbing vine. 


6. A climber. 
7. An Alpine flower. 
8. A profuse winter bl omer. 
9. A flower much admired. 
5. An autuma flower. 10. Gey spring blossom. 

Take half our hearts aud make a heart; 

Half our heads will m«ka one, too,— 
If hearts stand up and heads lie down, 


They’ll make a cross for you. AMATEUR. 





110. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is composed of 62 letters, and is a quotation from 
Adelaide A. Proctor. 

My 9, 13, 34, 18, 6, 41, was a signer of the Declaration of la- 
dependence. 

My 11, 50, 22, 12, 33, 2, 62, an eminent English mathema- 
tician, born in 1701. 

My 26, 6, 20, 43, 3, 54, was a king of Holland. 

My 28, 57, 32, 6, 61, 4, 16, an American scholar and states- 
man, born in 1790 

My 17, 5, 13, 27, 87, 1, 52. 55, 24, 39, an illustrious statesman 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth. ; 

My 35, 58, 59, 42, an eminent Eoglish antiquary and lawyer, 
born in 1700. 

My 31, 29, 13, 34, 7, 30, 52, 47, 14, 62, one of the greatest 
generals of his age. 

My 10, 19, 34, 54, 33, a celebrated Italian philosopher and 
scientist. 

My 21, 46, 34, 25, 51, 30, a celebrated reformer, born in 1509. 

My 8, 19, 21, 12, 40, 4, 49, 15, am illastrious ancient philos- 
opher. 

My 45, 36, 34, 13, 56, 39, a distinguished Eaglish historian. 

My 44, 33, 52, 23, 2, 12, 1, introduced steam communication 
between Eogland and India. 

My 48. 58, 7, 54, 60, an eminent jarist of Tennessee, and a 
commissioner to adjust claims of our citiz2ns against Spain. 


(Answers in three weeke.. 


JO. 





ANSWERS FOR JAN. 22 


92. Iil-loom-mine-nation. Illamination. 
93. M-orion, m-ope, d-rink, r-elated, m-oral, e-paring, bread, 
w-ant, e-ham, W-alter, s-t-ill. 





physician who appreciated the necessity of studying the | 
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knocked down. The mother, seizing the teacher by her 
long hair, dragged her around the school room, and then 
father and mother deliberately threw her out the window. 





A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
W. E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept. 


All this occurred in the presence of the pupils. The 
death of the teacher soon followed, and if public indigna- 
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Tue supreme court of Manitoba has decided against 
the Catholics in the school case. 

The U.S. Senate ought certainly to pass the Copyright 
bill. This is an act of justice which cannot be honorably 
delayed. 


Tue delay in appearance of the report of the Iowa 
State Association was caused by its loss in the mail, which 
necessitated its rewriting. 


Speciat TO Book—A-Montu Courss Reaprers.—The 
publishers of “The Evolution of Dodd,’ which we an- 
nounced, have gone out of the publishing business so far 
as this is concerned. It may be had for 25c. by address- 
ing the New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston. 





Business-Likk.—Judge Draper, president of the De- 


tion does not secure to this family its deserts, the citizens 
of Minnesota lack the characteristics which they are gene- 
rally thought to possess. 








Tue Worup’s Farr.—The educational interests of the 
country ought to be the greatest gainers by the Colambian 
Exposition of 1893. The schools are our national pride 
and the exhibition of the fruit of their labor can be 
secured without political wrangling. The committee will 
probably appropriate, as Commissioner Harris requests, 
$10,000. Ex-Superintendent Tousley of Minnesota, one of 
the government commissioners, will undoubtedly have gen- 
eral supervision of these interests, which means that Com- 
missioner Harris’ recommendation will be carefully car- 
ried out. 
It is to be regretted that a larger appropriation is not to 
be secured ovt of the $15,000,000 to be expended, but 
the enthusiasm of the fraternity will largely make up for 
the financial deficiency. The state teachers’ associations, 
notably in the west, have laid plans for the most ardent 
cobperation with the authorities in making such an exhi- 
bition of school work as the world has never seen. 











STATE SCHOOL BOOKS A FAILURE. 


It has been an open secret that the California experi- 
ment of state publication of text-books has been a failure, 
both as regards the quality of books and in the matter 
of expense. Indiana’s experiment of contracting for a 
special series from the lowest bidder was no more 
satisfactory ; and the half-and-half method of Min- 


promised to avoid the mistakes of California, Indi- 


this purpose, which was the purchase of the best 


and having them printed by the state, but there was 
nothing satisfactory in prospect, and a commission that 


which in its opinion give the best books at lower prices 
than states can secure as good works. 








DO BOSTON SCHOOLS PAY? 





which presents figures that are worth preserving. | 
An amusing attempt was recently made to convey the 
impression that an education in the Boston schools does 





partment of Superintendence, which meets at Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 24, 25, 26, evidently means business, as he 
always does, in his arrangements for the program. In 
addressing himself to those who are to participate in the 
discussion he says :—Previously-prepared articles are not 
desired when the discussion of a subject is entered upon. 
A discussion is not worth the name which is not extem- 
poraneous and voluntary. Speeches must be pertinent, 
pointed, and brief. It is not expected to call the names 
of the participants in the order arranged. They will be 
held responsible only for seeing to it that the discussion 
does not Jag. Jl will be afforded opportunity, and the 
cordial co-operation of all is earnestly requested. 





A TracueR KiLtEp.—Minnesota owes it to herself to/the other hand there are 1,954 men drawing $2 a day or 
mete out speedy justice to the now famous or infamous/less, ahd of these 1,478 were born in Ireland, none of 
Cruzen family, if the current reports regarding the death} whom were graduates of our grammar schools even. A 
of Miss Lent, a young teacher at Winnebago City are| close investigation failed to reveal one graduate of a Boston 
true. The report is that the teacher bad occasion to|public school in the city employ in a position of a perma- 


and upwards. What are the facts? There are 1,533 
non-educational, who draw from the treasury in salaries of 
$1,000 and upward, $2,263 800 annually, and almost 
all of this goes to men who were educated in Boston or 


under a similar system in the suburbs. Of this $235,500 


in Boston. Of this latter class one received (we use 


three $3,000 each, four $2,500, and ten $2,000, On 


of foreign-born men who were educated in our public 
schools, stand out in bold relief as compared with those 
of the same nationality who were not thus educated. It 
would be well for all taxpayers to read these figures, for 
all critics of the schools to have them ever in mind. The 
public school of today is ready to go into history on the 
strength of what it does financially, practically and 
socially for the foreign born who are educated here in 
comparison with the foreign born who are not educated 
in the public schools of America. 








PROFESSOR TWEED. 





We present this week a portrait of Ber jamin 
Franklin Tweed. He was undoubtedly named from the 
fact that he was born in1811, on Franklin’s birthday, Jan. 
17, and is one of the few men who has had the honor 
of being born in three towns,— Reading, South Reading, 


and Wakefield. At his eightieth birthday, a pupil of 
more than fifty years ago, in an article in the Medford 


Mercury, after referring to many pleasant incidents of 


those early days, said: “ Mr Tweed was a born educator, 
and young as he then was, his personal ability was 


already widely recognized, and had received the endorse- 
ment of Horace Mann, praise from whom was praice 


indeed. The young teacher was soon called to higher 
educational positions, teaching ten years in a Charlestown 
grammar school, ten years as professor of rhetoric and 
literature in Tufts College, six as professor of literature 
in Washington University, St. Louis; six as superin- 
tendent of schools in Charlestown, and spending four as a 
Boston supervisor. All these positions he filled with honor, 
bringing to the discharge of his duties a singularly clear 
intelligence and that happy tact which comes divinely 
inspired to some men,” 


Professor Tweed attended the district school summer 


nesota is under suspicion of not proving a success. The|and winter till twelve years of age, after which he made 
Ohio legislature a year ago tried an experiment which|shoes nine months and attended winter school three 
months. In his address before the Massachusetts State 
ana and Minnesota, and at the same time be a state| Teachers’ Association, three years since, upon “Sixty Years 
scheme for publication. A school book commissiom was|in the Schools of Massachusetts, all of which I Saw and 
appointed consisting of the governor and four special/, Part of which I Was,” he referred to his early experi- 
members. They have given much time to carrying out| ence in this way: 


According to Horace Mann our public schools were at lowest ebb 


books in the market as selected by this commission At} during the first third of this century. It was at this period that I 
eighty per cent. of the lowest wholesale price; but they began to be a part of the schools of Massachusetts. In the latter 
could get no bids from any publisher. They then con-| part of 1828, at the mature age of seventeen years and some odd 
sidered the feasibility of buying the copyrights of books months, armed with what I had learne/ at our little district school, 
supplemented by a quarter's tuition at the academy, I was engaged 
by the prudential committee of a small district in Lynnfield to 
: : teach a winter term of twelve weeke, on condition of passing an 
set out ” accomplish Grom things by way of reform] examination and receiving a certificate of sctliuniien teak 
reports its inability to improve upon existing methods |superintending committee. 


Accordingly, after brashing up my grammar, arithmet’c and 


geography I called on the chairman, with something of the feeling, 
[ imagioe, of a culprit who is approaching the fatal trap of the 
execationer. Nerved, however, as the culprit usually is to meet 
the inevitable, my legs supported me withont the kind aid of -a 
sheriff, to the door of the chairman, where I was ushered into bis 
little parlor, or study, perhaps, for it contained a bible and a hymn 
[The Boston Evening Traveller bad the following editorial recently | book. The chairman was a Methodist minister, who made shoes 
week days and preached Sandays, laboring not only for the souls 
of men, but on their soles. Like Chaucer's pou: ¢ parson, ‘* First he 
wrought and afterwards he taught.’’ 


After waiting long enough for him to wash the wax from his 


not pay. The bold statement was made that the Boston fingers, and put on a clean collar, he entered; and I stood face to 
schools fitted boys to earn two dollars a day, while the|fsce with my examiner, or executionsr, [ knew not which. He 


country schools fitted them to earn salaries of $1,000 Proved, however, to bea mild mannered man, quite asill at ease 
as I was myself. 


; : - ibe bumbs, he broke silence with the followi i 
aie hee , t wi @ following quotation from the old 
1e employ of the city government in positions Eoglish Reader : aia 


Taking his seat, and nervously twirling his 


‘* The string let fly, 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill sualiow’s cry.”” 


“* How,”’ said he, ‘* would you parse ‘let’ ?” 
For a moment I was dazed; but instantly recovering, I said, ‘' I 


ees paid os S88 eee bem. be Ireland, but educated should call it a perfect participle, referring to string, — equivalent 
to the string being allowed to fly.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ said he, his counte- 


the figures of 1888, from which year alone it is wn th ae prone A = oA th + he _ 
possible to determine the place of birth,) $10,000, examined and found qualified to paras poet Wat 
taught, or rather, kept school for twelve weeks, and received s 
consideratjon, $36 and board. This may seem to you suther a 
small sum, but I think the money was well worth the teaching 
The next winter I hada school in Hyannis, ani “ boarded sened.* 
This was attended with some diecomforts, but I lived on the fat of 
the land, for the women of Caps Cod are excsilent cooke, and each 
good housewife did her best not to be outdone in entertaining the 


punish one of the Crozen girls, whose sister ran home/nently small pay. What could be more eloquent than schoolmaster. Besides, I heard all tho gossip af the district, and 


with such a report of the case that the family under the|this contrast What have the Boston schools done for 


learned, at least, one good lesson, — not to tay much gbout what 








load of patey familie visited the teacher, whom he wage earners’ The large pay and honorable positions 


each family said of the neighbore, In short, ‘ boarding pound’! TY 
bo excellent soboo! for training one in what be ought not to sy, 
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The next winter, instead of ‘‘ boarding round,” I was put up at 
auction, and struck cff at the reasonable figure of a dollar and a 
half a week. In this village (Cotuit) I taught three winters, but 
I never came up to my former price on the auct'on block. Whether 
in consideration of being a small eater, or that my society was part 
pay for my hoard, I can’t say; but the second and third winters I 
was knocked off at forty-five cents a week. Lest I may excite your 
sympathy I will add that I boarded in the same family that Daniel 
Webster did for many years, when, during his summer vacation, he 
went to the Cape, fishing for trout. I think I fared as well as he. 

In 1853 Harvard College conferred upon Professor 
Tweed the honorary degree of Master of Arts, which 
meant much in those days. Since he reached the age of 
seventy-seven he has written a school Grammar that is 
widely used. Although in his eighty-first year, he 
is one of the most familiar figures on the streets of 
Boston and one of the most congenial of men in educa- 
tional circles. His career has been uniformly successful 
from the day he entered his first district school to the 
hour in which he tendered his resignation as a member of 
the Boston Board of Supervisors. A well-read scholar, a 
discriminating critic, a popular writer, a genial conver- 
sationalist, and a born teacher, he has had a professional 
career of which any man might well be proud. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 

[We shall undertake to conduct a table, recognizing, however, 
the impossibility of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the live of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far as time allows, look up other questions. } 





Ts there any occasion for distinguishing between sen- 
sation and perception ? 

Certainly, if we would understand mental action. Per- 
ception is completed sensation. It takes sensation and 
adds reproductive brain activity. Sensation is a natural, 
simple process. Perception is acquired. It escorts, as it 
were, a sense impression to the mental throne. 





What is meant by the “typical human mind” ? 

In all old-time psychology it was supposed that there 
was an ideal mind of which all minds were imperfect 
representations, and the weakness of the great mental sci- 
ent'sts was the habit of talking of “ the imagination ” as 
an ideal rather than of “ imaginations ”’ as they really are. 
This weakness permeated all of their work. They dealt 
with ideals instead of studying minds. 





What is apperception,—a term used by some writers, 
but not by all? 

It isa pet term with the Herbartian philosophers. 
Being a word invented for a purpose, different disciples of 
Herbart make it mean different things. It is the sum 
otal of the effects of sensation, perception, and associa- 
ion, which form “character, habits, memory, education, 

evious experience, and momentary mood.” It means 
nssimt ation. 





ry 


that you never use the word “ concept,” which is 
) Mur with some writers and institute lecturers. 

We \1se few technical psychological terms. In ateacher’s 

juvua. and in institutes we do not speak to psychologists, 
hor to ‘hose aiming to be such. We write to help those 
who need to know the mind in its activities, not in a dis- 
‘ected state, with every process labelled. ‘‘ Concept” is 
4 word we should never use psychologically. It belongs 
In logic it is unalterable. Stability is its es- 
ential featare. In psychology it is constantly changing, 

er developing. A psychological “concept” is ever 
perfecting itself. 


o logic. 
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NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 








he supreme court on the 2d inst. granted to the counsel repre- 
*oting be British government and the attorney-general of Canada 
‘fle an application for a writ of prohibition to prevent the 
forfeit ourt of Alaska from proceeding to carry out its decree of 
al “ in the case of the sehooner ‘‘Sayward,”’ libelled for unlaw- 
“04 ‘aking seala within the waters of Bering sea. The writ is 
— returnable on the second Monday in April. The prelimi- 
of igi. bas thus been settled in favor of the owners 
British schooner ‘Sayward’? and the representatives of the 
estes Be and the case must now be discussed upon its 
* itdoes not follow that because the supreme court takes 
ae it will not decide, after hearing arguments upon the 
wed a » the matter being under consideration by the exegutive 
; ‘Se government through the ordjaary chennels of diplo- 

a Rot egpedient to egercise that pawer, The court hes 


leave 
d istric 


Jarisdict; 


aCy, it 


itply 


“solared that jt bay tecboiogl jurlediction of the ogee to Ke: 





view the action of the court of Alaska in condemning the schooner 
“* Sayward ”’ to forfeiture. 

Jean Louis Ernest Meiseonier, whose death was announced Jan. 
31, at the age of 76, was probably the ablest painter of the time. 
Since his nineteenth year he has been known to art circles. He 
was the leader of French painters. A large number of his works 
are in this country, among them the well known “ 1806,”’ pur- 
chased by A. T. Stewart for $60,000. Meissonier has commanded 
a higher price for his paintings than any other modern painter. 

Signor Crispi of Italy, the last of the original advocates of the 
Triple Alliance, was defeated Jan. 31 in the Chamber of Deputies. 
This resulted from a reckless address, in which he taunted the con- 
servatives upon their management of sffairs in 1874, at the very 
time that he was urging a most unpopular measure, increased tax- 
ation. 

A National Association of Inventors is to be organized at Wash- 


ington, in April, at the celebration of the second century of the} 


American patent system. No country equals this in the fertility of 
inventive genius and skill, and yet ours is the only great country in 
which the inventors have no fraternal organization. 

Count Waldersee has retired from his position as commander of 
the German army. This results from the Emperor's advocacy of 
European diearmament. 

Delaware has the smallest legislative body in the world, — nine 
members in the senate, twenty-one in the house. 

The Spanish elections have gone in favor of the conservative 
ministry, headed by Canovas. 

A carefully drawn bankruptcy bill is before Congress. It aims 
to prevent dishonest insolvency. 

Nothing less than $15,000,000 will satisfy the managers of the 
Columbian Exposition. 

The young Emperor of Germany is reported to be seriously out 
of health. 

An important reciprocity treaty with Brazil has been promul- 
gated. 

The first patient inoculated with lymph in this country has died. 

The International Monetary Congress is in session at Washington. 

Our beautiful white squadron is in the Galf of Mexico. 

There were 2,425,343 tons of coal mined in January. 

A revolt in Oporto, Jan. 31, was an utter failure. 

Appropriation for sea coast defences, $750,000. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Boston is happy over Rev. M. J. Savage’s decision to remain in 
the city. 

Cambridge, Mass., has six public kindergartens, with eleven 
teachers, costing annually $6,000. 

Bat one city in Washington, --Spokane,—has a building devoted 
to a high school. Seattle hopes to be the second. 

Dr. J. L. N. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund, becomes gen- 
eral agent of the Slater Fund, devoted to Southern education. 


Alex E. Frye, the well-known writer on geography, leaves this 
week for California, Oregon, and Washington, on a lecture tour. 

The University of Palencia, Spain, founded in 1212 by Alonzo 
VIIL., with privileges and benefactions, was the first university of 
Europe. 

Prof. William Mathews, author of Getting on in the World, Great 
Conversers, etc., for many years a resident of Chicago, is now ip 
Boston devoting himself to literary work. 

A new Chautauqua Assembly,—the fifty-third in the United 
States,—will meet next June near Washington. Dr. Harris, Mrs. 
General Logan, and Clara Barton will be special attractions. 

Prin. L. J. Block of the Donglase School, Chicago, already known 
to the public through his literary as well as educational work, is 
about to issue, through the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Dramatic Sketches and Poems. 

Miss Eliza M. Harriman, a frequent contributor to both the 
JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER, a teacher at the Harrie 
School, Dorchester, died on the third instant. She was prominent 
in philanthropic endeavor and highly respected as a teacher. 

Mr. H. W. Fairbank, a teacher of large experience and author 
of several works on music, has come before the public with several 
finely illustrated lectates, given in connection with the Cornwal 
Grand Concert Company, which are well suited for school andi 
ences. Committees should address Fairbank and Rolison, 113 
Adams St., Chicago, II}. 

Rev. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, a young man of great promise as an 
educator, was inaugurated president of the Western Reserve College 
and Adelbert University at Cleve’and on Feb. 4, the leading addresses 
being by ex-President Ratherford B. Hayes and President Charlee 
W. Eliot of Harvard. President Thwing’s inaugural was a mas 
terly presentation of the responsibility of wealth for the culture of 
the nation. 

Miss Jane H. Newell, well known to our readers through he: 
work in botany, will give ten botanical lectures at 175 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, on Saturday mornings, at 11 o'clock, beginning March 
28. The following subjects will be treated: ‘‘ Early Bulbow 
Plante’’; ‘‘Some House Plants’; ‘‘ Early Spring Flowers” 
‘ The Forest Trees in Blossom’’; ‘‘ Blossoming Fruit Trees and 
Their Allies’; ‘‘ Later Spring Flowers’’; ‘‘Some Commor 
Weeds”’; ‘‘ June Flowers.’’ Names of persons desiring to attenc 
the course may be sent to Miss Newell, 175 Brattle St., Cambridge 
before March Ist. Terma for the course, $5.00. 

The next meeting of the New England Wheaton Seminary Clut 
will be held at the Thorndike, Bestop, Saturday, Feb, 14, with 





bualaess meeting at twelve, luochson at one, and literary exerolees 


at three o'clock. Miss Heloise E. Hersey, the well-known teacher, 
critic, and writer, who is the professor of English literature at 
Wheaton Seminary, will speak on ‘‘Tolstci.’? Miss C. L. Pond 
and Miss Hattie W. Lincoln will furnish the music for the after- 
noon, the former giving some pianoforte solos and the latter a 
couplet of songs, 


A significant event in the educational world is the recognition of 
the value of the study of pedagogics by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Those members of the university engaged in 
teaching, and those who expect to be teachers during the months 
of Febraary and March, are to have the benefit of a series of lect- 
ures and conferences by leading educators, on the various phases of 
the art of teaching. Last Saturday, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the New York College for the Training of Teachers, 
discussed ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Examinations.’ Later subjects 
and speakers are: ‘‘ Books that may be Serviceable to Teachers of 
Colleges and High Schools at the Beginning of their Career,’’ by 
Hon. W. T. Harris; ‘‘ The Study of Pedagogics in the University,” 
by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, general agent of the Peabody Fund; 
“The Relations of College Professors to their Environment,” by 
Pres. D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins; ‘‘ The Art of Vocal Expres- 
sion,” by Prof. D. C. Bell of Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ Pablic Speak- 
ing,”’ by Prof. H. C. Adams; and lectures by other seminary 
professors. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A TRYING TIME. 


My gloves are soiled, how very sad ! 
Some better ones must now be had; 
It’s bargain day, and ’tis the fad 
To make a purchase, good or bad ; 
No fittirg on by lass or lad,— 

Tis not a trying time. 


Once more at home again I sit, 

And try these bargain gloves to fit. 

Are they elastic ? Nota bit; 

Adown the back there dawns a slit; 

They’ re off and in the rag-bag lit, — 
It is a trying time. 





PERPETUAL MOTION, 
Harry—*‘ I’ve discovered perpetual motion, sister Emily! ’’ 
Emi/y—‘‘ What ia it, Harry ? 
Horry—“ A bill. It will ran forever, and never stop of its own 
accord. 
MAY BE ACCUSED, 
The minister had delivered a discourse upon the evils of tight 
lacing, and afterward inquired of a lady parishioner if he had 


epoken too strongly on the subject. 
** Not exactly,’’ she replied,’’ but I fear you may be accused of 


recommending loose habits to your congregation.’ 








THIS AND THAT. 


Boston’s third woman lawyer has been admitted to the Suffolk 
bar. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards will spend the spring months in leo- 
turing in England. 

General Booth hopes to have his ‘‘ Darkest England’’ scheme 
launched by Jaly. 

Mre. Stanley and Mrs. Rider Haggard complain that American 
women keep their houses too warm. 

The Kindergarten Association of San Francisco has received 
fully $52,000 from Mrs. Leland Stanford. 

Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt has begun the erection of a miesion 
building in New York city, to cost $250,000. 

The Socialists of Germany number 1,409,000 and those of France 
1,000,000. They have 104 newspapers, with 600,000 subscribers. 

The Marquis of Lorne has nearly completed his first piece of 
fiction,—a novel, with an American girl for its heroine. Its title is 
‘* From Shadow to Sunlight.’ 

Adding the first figure to the second in 1891 gives us the third, 
and subtracting the fourth from the third gives us the second, And 
if we add all the figures we get the number of the century. 

Edison, in speaking to his employees at the iron mines, recently, 
said: ‘* Boys, wait until next winter and we shall bave no enow to 
bother us upon this hill. During the coming year I shall invent 
electric and sunlight reflectors that will melt the snow as fast as it 
falle.’’ 

It is proposed to put in marble the bust of A. Bronson Alcott, 
recently exhibited at the Boston Museum of Fine Aris. Subscrip- 
tions towards the cost may be sent to F, B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Mass., or Hor. W. T. Harris, commiasioner of education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

M. Bartholdi, the French sculptor, is engaged in giving the final 
touches to a group which is to be preeented by Joseph Politzer of 
New York to the city of Paris. The group represents Washington 
and Lafayette grasping hands, General Lafayette holding in bis 
lisengaged hand the entwined banners of France and the United 
States. 

Bryn Mawr has among its special students a young Japanese 
woman, Miss Umé Teuda. She was one of the five girls sent by 
che government to this country in 1871 to be educated. On her re- 
tarn to Japan she was made a teacher of English in the peeresses 
school in Tokio, a school founded for the daughters of nobles, a pori- 
tion to which she will retarn after completing her course in June, 


~~ 


The best moderate priced Arboxy Day book of which we have ever 
known is * Harper's School Speaker—Arbor Day and Memorjqi 





Doy,"' Harper d Bros. New York, Price, Tb conte 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre 
spondence. | 








SCHLIEMANN’S RESTING PLACE. 


““The Breakfast Table” in the Boston Daily Advertiser of a 
recent date had the following classical passage : 

It seems that Dr. Schliemann is buried on the famous hill of 
Colonos, near the Academy of Plato, on whose flat top are the 

ves of Karl Ottfried Miiller, who died at Athens in 1840, and 

t nanmaat, the French scholar, baried there in 1859. It is to be 
hoped that some of Schliemann’s wealth,—estimated in Europe at 
$5,000,000,—will be spent in embellishing the bare rocky knoll, 
which in ancient times was so beantifal with foliage and surround- 
ing fertility, as Sophocles describes it,— 

Gleaming Colonos, where the nightingale 

In greenest covert chants her music clear ; 

Amid the flourishing ivy and the dear 

Sacred embowering darksome shade 

Of branches mild and fruitful tendrils made. 

No such shady thicket now stands within gunshot of the bill: 
and the monuments of the dead are disfigured by volleys from 
roving boys who shoot at every target. 

Although he was not buried at Colonos, bat three miles away, 
there is interest in the poetical lines quoted bere which are a ver) 
free translation of a passage from the original Greek of the tragedy 
entitled ‘‘ “dipus at Culonos.”’ The correlative play, ‘‘ © lipas 
Tyrannos,”’ was acted in Greek at Harvard University a few year: 
since. It will grestly facilitate our recollection of theae scenes to 
compare such a passage as this with the original Greek, and I give 
it here :— 

XOPOS. 
Evinmov, féve racde xO- 
pag txov Ta xparica ya Exava 
Tov dpynta Kodovéy, tve’ 
& Aiyera purbhperar 
Gapisovea pihior’ a7- 
ddv yAwpaic br6 piccan, 
Tov olvaom’ dréyovea Kic- 
odv Kal Tav G3atov deod 
ovAAisa pupibxaproy dvnriov 
dvhveuov te mavTon 
yewdovur iv’ 6 Bayo- 
rac del Atévoog éudsare ter 
Geiag dupimoAay TiOAvar. 


I have called the lines in English quoted above a free translation 
of these Greek lines; they contain eubstantia'ly a part of what i- 
expressed by the Greek, but as Sophocles himself was born at Col 
oous, he may have described the place in some other passage in his 
writings of which these Eoglish lines area nearer translation. The 
Greek lines quoted here were rendered by an eminent English 
scholar eighty years ago as follows :— 


** Well, stranger, to these rural seate 
Thou comest; this region’s blest retreata, 
Where white Colonus lifts his head, 
Aad glories in the bounding steed : 
Where sadly sweet the frequent nightingale 
Impassioned pours her evening song, 
And charmes with varied notes each verdant va'e, 
The ivy’s dark green boughs among; 
Or shelter'd ’midet the cluster’d vine, 
Which high above, to form a bow’r 
Safe from the sun or stormy show’r, 
Loves its thick branches to entwine; 
Where frolic Bacchus always roves, 
And visits with his fostering nympbs the groves ”’ 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


—— 


POLYGLOT VERSE. 


The Globe-Democrat of recent date calls attention, in the name of 
your paper, to a little poem entitled ‘‘Ich bin dein.’’ I saw that 
poem first in Kansas in 1871, and at the same time another was sent 
me from the east, of which I am very anxious te get a copy. It 
began : 

‘* The nox was lit by lax of Lana, 


And ’twas nox most opportana, 
To catch a possum or a cuna,’’ eto. 


In the correspovdence we had on this polyglot verse the follow- 
ing appeared, which has not been published, and perhaps is not 
worth printing : 

‘* A jeune homme, he bonght a pianoforte, 
Cam quo sehr beatus and froblich was he, 
I) acheta same chrovos un sebr joli seat 
From which to discourse maltam masique a0 sweet ; 
Piano kai seat safely up dans son room, 
He played away bravement, comme un novam broom ; 
And nisi il dormait or mangeait framentum, 
He drow dalce sounds out of hoc iostrumentam.”’ 
STEPHEN SHELDON. 


a es 


TRADES AND TRADE SCHOOLS, 


We hear much nowadays about manual training and the desira- 
bility of boys learning trades. This is very commendable, but 
there is one serious drawback. What shall the trade be which 
will assure him an occupation in the fatare and a sofficient return 
to remunerate him for the time and trouble expended? This is 
no simple question, even provided we know that affairs will not 
change during the next decade. The question, however, is becom- 
iog more com) licated because of the invention of machinery which 
acts the part of man and almost thicks for him. To-day. 15,000 
electro-platers are skilled laborers; to-morrow electricity reduces 
the namber to 500 New inventions only permit one-tenth of the 
former molder: of plaster to fad work. The lather and the plas- 


he setter knows that his days are numbered. The carpenter 
— gee rhe a mill makiog a house ia parts before ne ga 
pended bammer, and wonders how soon he must seek the = 4 or 
another occupation. So goes the world, and therefore the father 
who has the best interest of his children at heart may well — 
when he plans fortheirfature. Such has been the phenomenal ad- 
vance in invention of late that the possibilities are beyond conject- 
ure. There will always be, however, much for man to do; bat 
how he shall anticipate by preparation in his youth almost needs 
the gift of second sight.—Se/ected. 


—_—__—_——— 


BON-BONS. 


Three-year-old Freddie lived with his grandma, and thongh they 
served ice cream frequently, he was never allowed but one dish. 5 

One evening while they were serving a number of guests Freddie 
managed in some way to have his dish refilled. Presently grand 
ma discovered him and said in surprise, ‘* Why, Freddie, is tha: 
your second dish of creem ?”’ ‘ . 

The young rogue looked up with a most insionating smile, and 
replied, ** No, grandma, it’s the same dish I had before. He was 
allowed to eat the cream. 


The Sunday School teacher was trying to have Frank repeat 
after ber the collect for the day. Ile kept saying: “ That by Thy 
great goodness they may be governed and j immed evermore. 

She asked him again, and again he rep-ated, ** May be governed 
and jammed evermore !”’ , 

‘Why, Frauk.”’ said ehe, “‘ it isn’t that; it’s ‘ governed and pre- 
serurd evermore’!”? ; 

** Well! ”’ said be, with a triamphant air; ‘I knew it was some- 
9%? 


thing you did ina kettle ! 


J-esie came home from school recent!v and ea‘d “ The teacher told 
a3 to-day ubout Mr. Oldfellow. No; Mr. Shortfellow. Well! that 
isn't right, but it was some fellow, and he made verses. He’s dead 
now.” 


Willie took his first achool report home, and on shia return av- 
aounced, ‘‘ Mamma said my support was very good. 


Stanley's family and some of their relatives had planned a very 
pleasant picnic and had been obliged to postpone it on account of » 
rainstorm. N-xt morning he went to his Aunt Jennie’s, and she 
said to him, ** What did your papa say «bout having the picnic 
to-day ?’’ ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘* papa says the property ilities are 
hat we'll go.”’ E i. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
— What ia meant by “ carat weight ’’ ? 


J. E,W. 


— Can some querist give me the rhyme containing Christmas 
Day proverbe ? MARCIA. 


— To ‘‘ Faraday’’: Goethe said ‘‘ Genius is the capacity for 
hard work.’’ E. E. H. 


— For how many men did the last navy appropriation act 
provide ? BROOKLYN. 


— Please give me through Qaeries the correct pronunciation of 
Cleopatra. re Ge Me 


— Who said, ‘‘ Thou must be in life either a hammer or an 
anvil’’ ? Z. 





— How did the title ‘‘ Old Hundred ’’ come to be applied to the 
tune so named ? A. BAYLESR, 
—I do not know. It was composed by Wilhelm Franc, a 


German, in the days of Martin Luther. What name he gave it ] 
do not know. Will some musical scholar please answer. ED. 


— Can you or avy of your subscribers give me the address (city) 
of Mt. Union College, lowa? If soit will greatly oblige 

A STUDENT. 
Mt. Union College is in Mt. Union, Stark County, Ohio.—Ep, 


— To ‘*M.’’: “If you turn to the map of Spain, you will take 
note at ite southern point and running out into the Straits of 
Gibraltar, of a promontory, which from its position is admirably 
adapted for commanding the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea. 
and watching the exit and entrance of all ships. A fortress atands 
apon this promontory, called now, as it was al-o called in the times 
of the Moorish domination in Spain, ‘‘ Tarifa’’; the name, indeed, 
is of Moorish origin. It was the custom of the Moors to watch 
from this point all merchant ships going into or coming ont of the 
Midland Sea. and, issuing from this stronghold, to levy duties ac- 
cording to fixed rates on all merchandise passing in and out of the 
straits; and thus was it called from the place where it was levied. 
‘* tarifa,”’ or ‘‘ tariff,’’ and in this way we have acquired the word. 
—Trench. R 8. M., Bethel, Penn. 


— To ''T. R.” New York: 

AB is the side of a regular in- 
scribed decagon and AD that of a 
pentagon AB = BN = CN = 
CK, and KH = HB. 

Designate radius by r. 

Then CH+ HB=r ... (1) 
and Cli— HB=AB., (2) 
Hence CH? + 2CH X HB + 
Beer. rs anines @ 
and CH?—2CH xX HB + HB? 
MO 1 te ee se 
Adding (3) and (4), 2CH? + 
2HB? = r? + AB? “ee 
Whence C17? + TB? = ay f _ . be (6 
But CI? = r? — All?, and H 8? = AR? — Aly? (7) 
Substituting these in (6), aad redacing r? + AR! == 44/72 a 
AD. QED 7 








terer view with alarm the rapid inroads of freproof materials. 


@. I. BH, Minchester, N. H. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
PR > yp doch ate of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
hooks in inches, the numb-r first given being the length.] 





ELements oF PaystcaAL GEOGRAPHY. ; For the Use of 
Schoo's. Bv Edwin J. Houston, A. M. Revised Edition. Phij. 
adelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 172 pp , 10} x8. 

This author waa one of the first to appreciate the Importance of 
having @ textbook on physical geography, and with an instinct 
amounting almost to genius he developed a plan of instruction and 
an arrangement of materia! which has stood the test of all changes 
that the development of the science auderlying physical gecgraphy 
has made necessary. It is nearer @ text book than ana las form, 

[he elementary material which underlies the teaching of thig 

wience is carefally winnowed, and only the essentials are presented, 

[he author has accomplished twothings with great ekill, elimi- 

oa'ing all uonecessary details and empasizing every Important fact 

and featare. He bas carefully avoided the intreduetion of now 
tbeories unless they have been generally accepted by the best au. 

-horitiee. Old theories are in all casea given the preference over 

new onee, unless the latter bear the stamp of general scientific ap- 
roval, 

. There js no radical feature in the book, neither is there a rigidly 

conservative feature. The text is written in @ manner pecially 

sdapted to popils. The maps are new, suggestive, ond attractive ; 
he diagrams are in every case illustrative of the fact to be taught, 
and pictures illominate the text. At the close of each chapter is 
an extended syllabus followed by review questions, ard these in 

‘arn by map qnestiors. At the close there are pages Contsining a 

general syllabus and review and map questions. The book aleo 

contains a full pronouncing vocabulary, brief etymological yocabu- 
lary, and statistica! tatlee. 

FRENCH AND Enautsa Dictionary. By John Bellows. 
New York: Henry Hol: & Co. 600 pp., 7425. Price, #1 25, 
John Bellows is a master of the art of dictionary wakiny. Wor} - 

ing from a practical, scientific basia, he bas produced a dictio: ary 

of the Frerch and English languages which is certainly unigqne, 
and than which it is hard to imagine a better. Ia many ways this 
book is without a parallel. Six of the peculiar features are orig- 
inal with the author, and are covered by patente. The French. 

Ev glish and English French divisions are given together, eo that 

w rds beginning with the same letter are found on the same page. 

The gender of a French word is shown by the tspein which ir is 

orinted, feminine words being in italics, and masculines in bold- 

faced type. The liaison and the verb corjcgations are shown by 
convenient typographical reigns. The translations of words show 
great care, and a sympathetic knowledge of both languages. The 
rendering of convereational and eemi-slang phrases is admirably 
done. in all cases prererving the tone of the original. One wio 
andertakes toread a French book with the aid of this dictionary 
wiil find himaelf equ pped for almost any torn of an author’s sty! 
or faney. Thevolume contains a parallel table of French, Erglist 

American, and German moneys, with equivalent values, the co 

jogation of the regular verba and a table of the irregular ones, t 

-ides an additional table giving the peculiarities in full of sevent 

five verbs, a compendium of the principal roles of grammar 

complete comparison of the Fabrenheit, Centigrade, and Réson 
thermometers, tablea showing the metric and American systems 

all their details, and also the British measures. This volume n 

well serve ag a model for all fature makers of student dictionari: 


Goop Form. Lerrer Writitxe, Irs Ernrcs A 
ETIQUETTE. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. New York 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 78 pp, 624%. Pries, 75 ets. 
Goop Form. MANNERS Goop AND BAD AT Home AND 
ABROAD, 

Th-+ss are joat such works ay we can imagine Silas Lapham’s 
family to have etudied in their hopeless pursuit of that arbitrary 
and capricious mistrese, ‘‘ Good Form.’’ 

The art of formal letter writing is now no longer cultivated, bot 
polite society will always demand letters of utility, grace and good 
feeling to ba written not only with a correctness of spelling and gram- 
mar, bat with taste in composition and expression. How fir a text- 
book on the subj-ct can supply either educational defects Gra lack 
of judgment. is a question. 

Mr. Eaton’s book reveals no new points in letter-writing ct 
quette. yet very properly reiterates a few golden ralea which can 
never be too often repeated. Ita tone, however, is that of an 
Anglo maniae, and we have, in consequence, a mass of somewhat 
aselees information upon the proper placiog of crests, arma, et: 
lustrations of headings and notes * lately received from) the tow: 
house of a nobl-man.’’ and a long and exhaustive appentlix giviny 
minute directions as to the correct forms of address ia correspond 
ing with queens, princes, dukes. ete., which is, or ought to be 
supremely ridiculous to a well bred American. 

The second volume contains a variety of pleasant, sensible chap 
ters on suljacts which concern every one who wishes to ba truly 
gentle, emphasizing the d fferenca between manner and manners 
good breeding and snobbery. Both of thess little books are 
extremely pretty in size, type and binding. 


Cottrce ALGEBRA. By Webster Wells. 
leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 8x5. 
7 he Massschusetts Iretitute of Technology continues to serve th: 
public,—notably the colleges, high schools, and academies —by «he 
textbovk productions of its professors, Professor Wells adds to the 
already extended | series of ‘* Wells’ Mathematics’? thia broad 
guage, discriminating. and up withthe times texibook. The first 
half of the book is focused for a review of the subject, studied i: 4 
preparatory echools, taking up every branch, bat giving only ter 
~xamples to make sure that the theory is well understond, and t! 
ey oy sangre a for accuracy and rapidity. The remainder of th @ 
per he nay ho a ap conditions that will develop tihe 
— that ariee in waaaeE- — re 
hose who are familiar with Professs j i 
readily understand that a review can pnd aienotes ae "a tthe 
vigor and ingenuity with which he deals with numbers. 


Boston 


HANDBOOK OF Historic ScHoors 


putts 4 Ree Boston: Ginn& Co, 210 pp. Price, $1.0 
ates 7 hows to this work special adaptation by nature avd 
Seen comin 44 expert in art, teaching, and literature. S ¢ 
rag J c', knows how much of it is avai'able for the schoo! 
_ vows how to present this ia good literary style and «it! 
a 0 pee Progression. We have seen no other work to be @ * 
00 tt nem bag use in the classroom, or for home etady or r+*4 
of the ce - b would acqraint themeelves with the essential favt® 
ori schools of painting under conditions that are iaspiring 


OF Paintina. By 





Credit to W. RB. F , Eluowood, Ill, and A. M.S, Clinton, NY. 


The book also contains a oriti i i 
: cal estimate of the emineot Amer 
ican artists, b list of the very famous pictures aod portraits, th 
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emblems by which the different characters represented in a devo- 
tional painting may be known, the significance of colors, and the 


technical terms used ia painting. All this adds materially to the 
value of an every-way admirable book. There is no excuse for ig- 
noraace about painting when a dollar will purchase such a book. 


Caprains OF InpustRY. Second Series. A Book for 
Young Americane. By James Parton. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miffln, & Co. 393 pp, 7x5 Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Parton may well be termed the modern Plutarch. No one 

in this century has written as many or as good lives of eminent 

people, or worked with equal painstaking industry. His biogra- 
phies, whether long or short, are always eagerly welcomed, and are 
everywhere considered standard literature. 
ripeaed years shows no falling off, but has the same charm and 

style of his early productions. Lord Nelson's famous wish for a 

grave in Westminster Abbey asthe best and most lasting memorial, 

is paraphrased by the desire of aspirauts to fama in this country to 
have their lives written by Mr. Parton. 

Ia planuing a second series to the Cuptains of Industry, (the first 
containing short biographies of business man noted for benevolence 
and publie spirit), the author had in mind a memorial to the 
natural chiefs of industrial communities, feeling that these mon 
and women illustrated by their lives the best and rightfal solution 
of the great labor problem. In this volame, therefore, distin- 
guished representatives of all trades are considered in short but 
comprehensive chapters. Mariners, mechanics, founders, carpen- 
ters, tailors, contractors, clock-makers, farmers, etc., have each 
had a great exponent, and there is no better nor more inspiring 
reading for young Americans than the lives of those who, through 
devotion to high principles and a concentration of energy, lived not 
only to uplift and extend a particular industry, bat to elevate 
humanity. 


Aunt Dorotay. An Old Virginia Plantation Story. 
By Margaret Preston. New York: Anson D F. Randolph & 
Co 92pp; 7x5. Price 60 cents. 

This can scarealy be called a story, so slender is the thread of 
incident running through it. It is rather a southern aquarelle of 
old Virginia life in the days of slavery. Aunt Dorothy, a widow 
left in charge of a large estate, isa Martha burdened with the many 
cares of house and plantation, yet withal a kind mistress and a 
good mother. A severe illoess brings her near to death which the 
prayers of the negroes seem to avert. 

The negro speech is well rendered and the illustrations of Chin- 
qvapin Joe, Aunt Anneky and Uacle Dan’! are characteristic 
» uthern types. 












































fisTOoRY OF THE Ene@uisH Drama. By WILLIAM 

EcHARD GOLDEN, A.M. 227pp. New York: Welch, Tracker 

Company ; 

The aathor of this book weakens what might be a very good 
reference book by execrable English, and by an inability often- 
times to treat his subject with dignity. Mr. Golden has studied 
the drama thoroughly, and faithfully tells of its history from the 
earliest to the latest times. The fi-st two chapters are the most 
valuable in the book, and contain mach which could be found 
Isewhere, only after a diligent search. These chapters, treating 
lof the mystery, miracle, and moral plays, and of the predecessors of 
hakespeare, are not so full of facts as to completely bury the 
uthor’s personal opinions. The thirty-five pages on Shakespeare 
re unsatisfactory. The writer lacks the power of choosiag impor- 
ant, salient points. The chapter on Ben Jonson and his contem- 
oraries contains much that is valuable and not easily fouod 
Isewhere. The rest of the book degenerates into a mere sum- 
mary of dramatic writers and their works. The closing paragraph 
deals with the evening in March, 1891, when the author was 
engaged in composing it. 

(NGLISH Prose FROM ExvizaBeta TO Victoria. Chosen 
and arranged by James M Garnett, MA., LL.D. Boston: 
Gion & Co, 700 pp., 74. x5. Price, $1.65. 

In spite of the compiier’s modest fear in adding to the somewhat 
overdone business of books of selections his own will be a welcome 
cceasion to those of the best clavs, among which there is always 
room. Feeling that it was useless for students to study the lives 
of authors and criticisms of style without having at hand extracts 
from their most characteristic works, and not finding any book 
containing sufficiently long extracts, without too many authors, 
Dr. Garnett set himself the task of making one to suit himself. It 
will undoubtedly suit a great many other people beside, and will 
be found particularly useful in school libraries. The selections 
have been made with great care, and are of a proper length to en- 
able the student to obtain a satisfactory view of the progress of 
English prose for the last three hundred years, and to study that 
elusive thing style in its best forms. 

Beginning with the time of Elizabeth, thirty-three authors are 
given, from John Lyly (1553—1606) to Thomas Carlyle. The 
4 explanations and annotations are numerous and clear without being 
bardensome, in no way suggesting a dictionary, and neither time 
nor labor has been spared in identifying and verifying the qaota- 
tions. The book will be a help to the teacher and a treasure to 
the general reader who enjoys the choice things io English literature. 


THe New England Publishing Company, will issue 
about March Ist, a book entitled ‘‘ Native Trees,’’ by L. W. 
Rassell of Providence. Price, 30 cents. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have added Macaulay’s second 
say on the Earl of Chatham to their ‘‘ Annotated English 
lassics.’’ This essay, printed first in the Edinburgh Review of 
/ctober, 1844, was the last of the remarkable series of papers con- 
ributed by Macaulay to that review. It was written soon after 
he commencement of his life-work, the History of Eigland, and 
hows him at his best. It is valuable reading, both historically 
nd from a literary standpoint. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Schiller’s Der Geisterseher; edited by Edward 8. Joynes, M. A. 
Poston: D ©. Heath & Co. 
| A brief French Grammar; by William Dwight Whitney. New York: 
p epry Hoit & Co. 

Brooks & Brook Basins; by Alex. E. Frye. Hyde Park, Mass: Bay 
ate Pub. Co 
Portraits and Autographs: An Album for the People; edited by 
m T. Stead; pride $1.00. New York: Charles E. Merrill. 

The Elements of Physical Geography; by Edwin J. Houston; price 
o Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 

was It Love; by Paul Bourget New York: Worthington Co. 
Hegel's Logic; by Wm. T. Harris; price $150. Chicago: 8S. C. 


iggs & C 
Boston: 
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d South Leaflets: The American Indians; price 5 cts 
ty, JUth Meeting House. 
by Charles A, Barry 


The work of hia U 


IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Meetiag of the Iowa State Teachers’, 
Association was held in Des Moines, Dse. 30-31, 1890, and Jan. 
1-2. Though this was not the largest in numbers, it was one of 
the most enthusiastic meetings,—over 600 were enrolled. 


EDUCATIONAL CoUNCIL. 


The Educational Council was called to order Tuesday morning 
by State Supt. Henry Sabin, the President. 


What Shall Precede the University ? 
R>port of the Committee on ‘‘What Shall Precede the Amarican 
niversity ?'’ presented by A. N. Currier, of the State U aiversity. 
The ‘‘ Chaotic Condition of American Eiueation.”’ a. Universi 
ties, the best of which are mainly occupied in wo-k of collegiate 
grade, while others divide their forces batwaen the functions of the 
college and the preparatory school. 6. Colleges with post-graduate 
courses and university aims, and colleges the diminutive ornaments 
of preparatory departmante. c. A number of public and private 
schools each orgaaiz3d upon an indepandent basis and oceupied in 
part with preparatory work, for which, particularly in the West, 
they are entirely inadequate. Rsult.—D plication of work, waste 
of forces, much work poorly done and much left undoae. The 
American U aiversity is a thing of ths fature. The remedy mast 
come through a general readj istmen: of educational forces, so as 
to form a rational system whuss members will work harmoniously 
in well-defined spheres. Might not preparatory schools narrow and 
simplify their work, and colleges largely increase their clientage 
and their effsctiveness, by taking in hand the highest work now 
done by the preparatory schools, and substantially ending their 
courses with the disciplinary studies? Ia this cass the few in- 
stitutions equipped with costly and expensive libraries, maseams, 
and laboratories, and manned with large and competent facalties, 
would bear the name and do the proper work of univarsities. 


Individuality in Tastruction, 

The Committee on Iadividaality in Instruction, F. M. Witter, 
Muscatine, Chairmsn, made a report of which this is a synopsis :— 
Bacause of the great number of children placad under one teacher 
and quent my io cost of tuition, our graded schools hava 
largely drifced away from individual instraction. The maxim that 
“the average child is the central fizure’’ necessarily causes more or 
less neglect of the dall and the bright child. The stimalus aris- 
ing from a wholesome competition in class instruction is necessary 
to a complete development of tha child This is entirely wanting 
in individual instruction. Class iagtruction alone caanot meet the 
wants of children at the extremes. “Tae greatest good to the 
greatest number’’ must not sacrifice the jast claims of any child. 
In the model school every child is doing his best. ‘This reqaices a 
carefal oversight of each child. This demands individual instruc- 
tion. The amoant of individual instruction necassary will vary in 
the inverse ratio of the child’s ability to grasp the subject. I; 
should bo the aim of the teacher to place every child committed to 
his care, in the position that will bring to it the bast posible results. 
This requires a knowledge of child nature and a careful study of 
the individaal child. A serious objsction to class work alone is 
that the progress of a child once placed in a grads mast be limited 
by the progress of that grade. With the bright child this means 
idleness, mischief, indifference, and the formation of bad or ruinous 
habits. With the dall child it means vagae, nacertaia knowledges, 
superficiality, indifference, dislike for schoo!. Tae number of 
children one teacher can successfully instruct is least at the begin- 
niog and slowly increases as the grades advance. Parhaps 35 to 40 
in Ist grade and 45 to 50 im Sth grade. The aim of the work 
should be to create selfreliance and independenve, and hence to 
lessen the need of specific aid as the child advances. Tne results 
of our system are short of what they should ba, viz : “Tne great- 
est good to the greatest number,’’ and the fall development of all 
the child possesses. We should diminish class work to a minimam, 
and increase individual work to a maximum. See that each child 
is doing his best. J. »0k less to sharp grading than to the interest 
of the child. Class adherence to aystem or meth>d antagonizes 
originality or individuality. Rigid system is permissible only to 
correct bad habits and lay the foundation for a higher and better 
originality or individaality. Ia reviews and examinations all qaes- 
tions should be stated topically, which will give ample room for ia- 
dividuality, and all marking should take into account the iodi- 
vidual peculiarities of the child. The mission of the teacher is to 
send the child forth from the school with a properly developed, 
complete individaality. 





Moral Instruction. 
The following is a synopsis of tha report of the Committea on 
Moral Iastruction in Pablie Schools, O. C. Scott, Oskaloosa, C hair- 


man, 
Example and precept are means of moral instruction. The 


teacher and his employers should see to it that the example bs 
neither uacertain nor on the wrong side. Faithfal Christian teach- 
ers are the living epistles of the trath, and against such there is no 
law. I: is essential that the teacher be what his pupils and pacrons 
think him, in order to be a good instructor in morals. There is 
something in tbe relation which exists batween teacher and pupil 


the day. A professional teacher should bo as nearly as possible a 
perfect woman. 

Miss Mary A. Tate, superintendent of Washington County, 
opened the discussion. 

A pxper was read bv Miss Mary G. Clenehan of Cadar Rapids 
on ** How to Gaia the C wnfidence of Papils.’’ 

Mrs. H R Raynolds, teacher of masic in tha East Daa Moines 
School, opened the afternoon ssssion with a solo that won mach 
praise. 

“ Exactaess of the Tacher,’’ by Miss Bachanan of Washington, 
and ** Avosations for Teacheora,’’ by Mias J alia A. Bamaed of G-in- 
aell, called out several good talkers, and showed tnat the women 
are not risiog, bat have arisen to daty and a proper recognition of 
self in the relations of school and social life. 

Miss R Anna Morris treated the subj-cc ‘‘ Hygienic D-ess for 
Women.’ Har paper was discuisad by many and neartily aporoved. 

The followiog offixers ware elected: President, Mss Warrick, 
Die Moinas; Vice-President, Mes. Carlyle, Chariton: Sec-e'ary, 
Grace Cooley, Dibuqie; T easurer, Miss Bachaaan, Washington; 
Execu‘ive Council, Balle Patterson, Oskaloosa. 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

Taesday morning the formal opaning of the Aasosiation occurred. 
Chairman F B Cooper of ths exscutiva exmmittes presided. 
President Mills of W stern College, Toledo, off red the invocation. 
The secrstary of the Association having resigied, Sipt. Gao J, 
Miller of Buon was elected in his place. Rav. H. O. Braeden ex- 
tended the welcome in behalf of Dis Moines. Oa banalf of the 
Asiociation, Prof. E. W. Stanton of the State Agricultural College 
responded. 

President Jas. McNaughton was then introduced, and made a 
masterly address. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Prof. Chandler H. Pieres of Ksokak, on ‘‘ Taachiag Ponmane 


ship in the Pablic Schools,’’ opsned the session. Psnmanship is 
not taaght in many public schools. Writing is on the program, 
but is frequently omitted for good cause,—incompstency, lack ot 
preparation in the teacher. Copy books are not condacive to 
practical writing. The teaching of form is not necessary for 


lower grades. The teaching of movement is an actual necessity 

for the upper grades. Penmanship as taught in the best basi- 

ness colleges: should be a gaide for public schools. 

A very animated and iateresting discassion followed the paper. 

Most of those participating resented the impatation that atcention 

was not bsing paid to penmanship ia the pablic schools. Among 

those takiag part were Massrs. Wilcox of Mazon Cicy, Williams of 

Essex, Professor Hoff of Das Moines, and others. 

**Moral Training ’’ was the sabjact of an address by Dr. E E. 

White, who held the closest attention of the large audience for an 

hour. 

The afternoon was occupied by the Sectional Meetings. 
COLLEGE SECTION. 

President Schasffer of the State University was in the chair, and 

Prof. A. B. Price of Da Moines, acted as secretary. 


Pcesident Schaeff.r, in his address, made some suggestions in re- 
gard to forming an alliance of college teachers that me: with unani- 
mous approval, and a committee conftposed of himself, Chancellor 
Carpenter of Drake, and Professor Goldthwaite of Ds Moines 
College, was appointed to carry it into eff act 

Peof.S. G Barnes of Grinnell read a scholarly paper on ‘' Th 
E:ymological Objection to Spelling Raform,’’ showing conc!usivel g 
tnat the objection urged against the simplification of Eoglish spell- 
ing that it would prevent the recognition of the derivation of words 
by their spelling, was a trivial one. A resolation in the priated 
proceedings of the section, that the rales of the reformers should 
be foilowed, failed to pass, although “thongh’’ will be spelled 
**tho,’’ *‘ through ”’ ‘‘ thru,’’ and “ although ’’ ‘‘ altho.”’ 

Prof. H. H. Freer of Mc. Vernon read a paper upon * The Rala- 
tions of Sseondary Schools and Collegeas,’’ and Prof. J. E Toa of 
Tabor, on ‘* How May the Nambar Seeking to Obtain a Thorough 
E iucation be Increased ?’’ 

The nominacing committee reported the namas of Professor 
Harkness of Parsons as president, Professor Benuett as vice-presi- 
dent, and Professor J. E. Todd as secretary. Professors Freer of 
Cornell, Cooper of the State Uaivarsity, and Barnes of Grinnell, 
were appointed members of the committee on high schools, 





PRIMARY SECTION. 
The primary section of elamentary and grad2d departments met, 
with Mies Lizzie Matthews of Highland Park College presiding. 
The fiest paper was by Miss D J. Saelling of Marshalltown, on 
‘“The Herbartian System of School Edacation,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by aspirited discassion. 
The second pap2r was by Mrs. Minnie T. Hatch. on the subject 
of ‘‘School-room Sanitation.’’ Many of the ideas were entirely 
new, others were the experiences of a practical teacher. 





which subjects the teacher to closer scrutiay of deportment than 
that given the member of the home circle. History and biography 
abound in examples powerful in molding young life. Fiction has 
a place ia the schools. The highest effic ency of the public school 
is tested by its results in moral training. The school b y's code of 
ethics is a variable quality, the standard of which mast be raised. 
The text-books should be pore and clean and have no uncertaia 
tone and meaniog. As the highest morality is based on the religion 
of the Bible, the teaching of this sacred book should not be ex- 
cluded from the public schools. A book of scripture selections 
should bs substituted where objection is made to the Bible. There 
should be a set time, as for otner branches. I[acidenca'ly, ‘‘ Naw 
occasions briog new duties, time is with materia! filled.’’ 

Dr. E. E. White addressed the council, aod made many 
good points in school work. 





Tusp Woman's Rounp TABLE 
Held its twenty-fifth annual meeting, and had aa interesting ses- 


After the discussion of the paper the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Crea of East Das Moines; Secretary, Miss 
Skilba of Boone. 


Tuk ELEMENTARY AND GRADED DEPARTMENT 


listened to a symposia. ‘‘ The Teacher Oat of the School Koom,”’ 
‘*In Socisty,’’ by Miss Etta Supplee, Des Moines; ‘' In Politios,’’ 
by Supt. °C. H. Carson, Wiaterset; ‘‘In Finance,’’ by Supt. 
Chas. W. Deane, Sioux City. 

‘* Reviews and Examination— What and How? ’’ was the subjact 
assigned to Superiatendent Orion C. Ssott, of Oskaloosa. After 
narratiog the systems in use in various cities, Mr. Scott drew sev- 
eral conclusions, the chief of which was that the use of written 
test examinations is injarious to the minds and morals of the youth, 
detrimental to wholesome instruction and unworthy the recognition 
of the profession. Per cent. rating was also condemned. 

The next two papers, “ The Per Cant. System of Marking and 
Reportiog,’’ by Supt. 8. S. Townsley, of Hampton, and ** Meth- 
ods of Markiog,—Daily Recitation Marking and Monthly Esti- 


9)» 
‘ 





sion, both forenoon aud afternoon, Taesday. 

Miss Abbie S. Abbot’ of Cedar Rapids High School, the presi- 
dent, gave au admirable address. Diction and thought were pare 

ad digoified. 

aud The Aims of the Woman's Round Table,’’ by Mes. Billiogton | 
of the State Dapartment, and ove of the most talented ladies od 
the state, followed. Sue said ths Roand Table iavites confi lence 
aod freedom of speech on the part of its members; aa opporcanity 
is afforded for the inexp2rienced to gaia iaformation and ask su | 
gestions from those who hav; prssed the periods of trial aud par-| 
plexity through which they are straggling. The seclasion of the’ 
meetivgs admits of valaable convarse oracaraias ths healsh aad 


' 
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mates,’ by Sapt. Gaorge Chandler, of Osage, covered mach the 


‘game grouod occupied by Sapt. Scott’s paper, but Sapt. Towasley’s 


views were radically different. This clash of ideas furnished an 
opportunity for interesting discussion which was parvicipated in 
by Suoerintendent Wilcox, of Mason City; Beard, of Osceola; 
Chevalier, of Rad Oak; Seesions. of Waterloo; Gaerney, of 
Marengo; Witter, of Maseatine; Rogers, of Marshalltown, and 
others. The following resolution was introduced and adopted 
with few dissenting votes: 

Resolved, That while this section recognizes the educational va've 
of written examinations in scaool work, it condemns the sae as the 


sule basis for pro aotion. : X 
OfR :sr9 were eleoted a3 follows: President, Frank E. Plamm; 


seoretary, Saperintendent Lirrabee, of Creston: mem vers of the 
sdacational ooggci!, Saperintendents Witter and Rogers, 
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ILLINOIS. 
Staté Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peoria. 


Prof. W. A. Edwards is meeting with gratifying 
success in his new position as principal of the 
Rockford High School. The board of education 
has opened a new eight-room building, and still 
it ig necessary to hire a church to relieve the 
crowded condition of the schools. The drawing 
work in this system has been much improved by 
the introduction of the new system of drawing. 
Rockford is a beautifal city, and the schools are 
not the least important factor by any means in 
makiog it what it is. 

Prin. O. S. Weatoott of the West Division High 
School, Chicago, delivered an instructive and 
forcible lecture on Alaska before the [astitute of 
Education at the January meeting. Professor 
Westcott visited Alaska last summer, and is co 
flaent and forcible in style, and so well informed 
withal, that any subject which he treats finds itself 
in the hands of a master. 

Mr. J. N. Wayman has been called from tho 
priocipalship of the Yorkville schools to a position 
in the Eoglewood High School, and has accepted. 

Mr. Frank McMurray of Englewood will be the 
assistant trainiog teacher at the State Normal 
University. 

The Mason County Teachers’ Association meets 
at high school building, Mason City, on Friday 

and Satarday, February 20 and 21. Program: 

Friday —Remarks, by County Superintendent C, 
P. Ballinger. Autobiography of a Teacher for one 
week in and out of the School room, by Ida Samuell. 
The habits of the Teacher that effect his work in the 
School room, by M. Bollon. Pure English versus 
Slang. by KR BB. Howell. 

Friday Afternoon—Objects and benefits of Teach. 
ers’ Iustitutes, by OD. B. Pittsford, Supt. of 
Tazewell County. What are the prominent causes 
of Failure in teaching? by 8. M. Guttery, County 
Supt. of Logan County. What methods of instruction 
will most successfully lead pupils to original investi- 
gatiou? by Emma Oustot. 

Friday Evening—Lecture, Soul Culture, by Supt. 
J. W. Cuultas, Havana Schools. 

Saturday--What are the comparative merits of 


mixed and graded schools? b A Barnes. To . : : 
what exteut does @ High School course fit a Pupil for pedagogical works. He is fully up to the times. 
teaching? by Geo. A. Franklin, Supt of Delavan ram Og 

Schools School Discip'ine, by Prof. J. R. Harker, wASHINGTON. 


Prin. of Whipple Academy. 

Saturday Afternoon —Relative value of Latin and 
the English Classics in the High Schools, by Etta L. 
Smith, Prin. Havava High School. Script or Print, 
in Primary Rsading? by Miss Grace Emerson. 1s 
whispering a necessity? by R L. Walker. 


INDIANA. 


The Northern Iudiana Superiatendents’ and 
Teachers’ Association will meet at Huntington, 
April 9, 10, and 11. 


OHIO, 


Hamilton is to have two new achool buildings. 
The school board adopted, at the last meeting, 
resolutions on the death of Prin. Ferdinand Soenuer. 

The public schools at Delaware held special ex- 
ercises on Friday, Jan. 29, as a token of esteem 
and respect to their former superintendent, Prof. 
J.S. Campbell, for twenty-six years superintend- 
ent of the schools, who has been compelled to 
resign owing to i‘l-healtb. At the high school 
building the new superintendent, l’rofessor Cow- 
gill, conducted the exercises. Short talks were 
piven by Dr. A. D. Hawn, D. H. Battepfeld, 
president of the school board, Dr. E. D. Whit- 
lock, Prof. W. 8. Seamans, Dr. W. G. Williams, 











THE VIRTUES ANDTHEIR REASONS.” 


We notice by the proceedings of the Chicago 
Board of Education, Feb. 4, 1891, that Tue Vir- 
tues and Their Reasons, by Austin Bierbower, has 
been introduced into the seventh grade of the 
Chicago public schools. November, 1889, it 
was introduced into the eighth grade. Its intro- 
duction into the seventh grade certainly proves 
that after a year’s trial the book has given good 
and satisfactory results. 

There has been a growing desire on the part of 
many of our best citizens for moral instruction in 
the public schools. The difficulty has been to ob- 
tain a textbook that does not give offence to the 
different sects represented in our schools. Mr. 

sierbower seems to have accomplisbed this in his 
work, which is a very great success, Tho secret 
of this is that the author plants himself at once, 
not on any theory of ethics, but simply on the ob- 
vious and universally accepted social and personal 
relations of ethics, 

This is the only position that can be honestly 
taken by the teacher in the public schools. It 
puts instruction on a sound basis, and is an infinite 
advance ou what we are now drifting. 

Mr. Bierbower's book shows that American ideas 
have begun to take effect on ethics as well as on 
political theory. We fiad no trace in it of those 
old homilies which smack of privileged classes, 
which have given scoffers reason to say that the 
‘clence of ethics was invented to make life easy 
fer privileged classes. 

r. Bierbower has made an honest attempt to 
find some common ground on which morality can 
be tanght efficiently in the schools without in- 
vading the neutral zone created by the American 
theory of right of conacience. 

Popils well grounded in the principles here 
®nunciated will be well equipped to enter the du- 
tes of every-day life, and from the application of 
these principles to mount to higher things. The 
ruthor should feel highly honored that his own 
city should adopt his book with such satisfactory 
results, 

a same work has been adopted in many parts 
of the country; so that there is now a place for it 


Dr. A. Nelson, and others. Resolutions of appre- 
ciation, esteem, and regret, drawn up by both 
pupils and teachers, were read. Mrs. J. M. 
Powers, an associate of Superintendent Campbell 
for twenty-five years, addressed the primary 
children. 
UTAH, 

Salt Lake City is rejoicing in a new $40,000 
school building. It is intended for the City High 
School, and Prof. Edward M. Collios is the prin- 
cipal. Salt Lake public schools enroll about 5.200 
out of 9,000 pupils of school age. In private 
schools there are about 1,500 children and youth 
Ogden has 1,800 enrolled, and there are twenty- 
five teachers and eleven schoolhousee. 
A new Catholic school is being built at Ogden. 
The building will be three stories high and 72 x 240 
feet in size. 
Miss Laura Bruce of Pexton, Ill., who has 
tanght the “ New West’’ school at Sandy, Utah, 
has been obliged to resign on account of ill health, 
and has gone to Greeley, Colorado. Her place is 
filled by Miss Mary A. Hyde of Galesbarg, Ill 
Miss Hyde has taught in Muskegon, Mich., and 
Galesbure. 
Miss Flora J. Corbett, who formerly taught at 
Laramie, Wy., has also left the New West Com- 
mission, and has gone to Nevada City, Col. Ill 
health was the cause of her resignation. 
The Territorial University has taken up mili- 
tary tactics in place of gymnastics. ; 
The Deaf Mate Institute, a branch of the Uni- 
versity, has at present forty-three deaf mutes 
under instruction. Prof. H. C. White, formerly 
principal, is no longer in charge. Prof. Frank 
Metcalf is the present principal. 
Rev. T. C. Hiff, presiding elder and superin- 
tendent of the Methodist work in Utah, has had 
an academy named after him. It isin Payson, 
and Rev. R. T. Smith is the principal. 
Prof. L. E. Abbott, principal teacher at Far- 
mington, Davis County, is an earnest student of 





State Editor, Fran® B. GAULT, Tacoma. 
The third meeting of the Paget Sound School- 
masters’ C.ub was held in the parlors of the hotel 
Abbott, Tacoma, Feb. 7. The following was the 
program: ‘‘ The Reform School’’: ‘“ The Gen- 
eral Proposition,’’ by Sapt. F. B. Gault of Ta 
coma; ‘‘As Related to City Systems,’’ by Supt. 
F. J. Barnard of Seattle. “Quaery: Isthe Reform 
School a Penal Institution ?’’ *‘ As an Industria) 
School,’’ by Priecipal Heston of Seattle; ‘‘ What 
Legislation is Needed ?’’ by Supt. R B. Bryan. 
{nterlade.—(a) Lunch. (6) Organization of 
Graded School S:ction of State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. “ Pronunciation of Latin,’’ by Professor 
Palford, Professor Powelson, Misses Cushman and 
Bly. The officera of the meeting were B. W. 
Brintall, president, and J. W. McKee, secretary. 
The Woman Teachers’ Club of Tacoma is 
doing effective work in developing professional 
fervor, 
Seattle is agitating the immediate erection of a 
high school buildiog. This is much needed, and 
we hope to see the necessity provided for as early 
as possible. 
Spokane will be the first city in the state to have 
a building devoted especially to the high echool. 
The Tacoma High School will be removed in 
April, to the new Bryant building, where commo- 
dious quarters are being provided for this rapidly 
increasing department. 
Washington teachers are moving in the matter 
of a suitable display of school work at the great 
Columbian Fair. Already organized effort is 
effective in gaining recognition from the state 
association. 
The first city system to introduce manual train- 
ing is Seattle. The first to have a night echool is 
Tacoma. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT, 


The Bennington County Teachers’ Institute was 
held at North Bennington, Feb. 11, 12 and 13. 
State Supt. E. F. Palmer. spoke on the ‘‘Scope 
and Fanction of the Public School.’’ Other 
speakers were Sapts. E. W. Howe, E. A. 
Haseltine, W. F. Walker, C. P. Hall, A. C. 
Ferrin, A. W. Trubey, H. Dressell, Jr., J. H. 
Gerould, C. S. Davis, W. W. Howe, Miss Eva J. 
Rockwood and F. L. Walbridge. Evening lec- 
tures were given by Rev. C. R. Seymour and Prof. 
G. Yager. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The regular winter meeting of the Massachu- 
setts town and district superintendents was held in 
Worcester at Superintendents Marble’s cffice 
Saturday, January 31. There was a good attend- 
ance from all sections of the state, some twenty- 
five superintendents and three of the state agents 
being present. Mr. G M. Wadsworth of the 
Bedford district, presided. In the absence and 
resignation of the secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
F. W. Swett, Mr. S A. Melcher of Northbridge, 
was elected to the office. 

The subjects discused were: ‘‘ How can a per- 








MONEY AND HAIR BOTH. 


Mr. EpIToR: 

I feel it my daty to inform your readers of an 
easy and honest way to make money; in 25 days I 
cleared $360 selling hair restorer, and my trade is 
daily increasing, asthe 900 bottles which I sold 
made the hair stop falling out and gruw on the most 
bald heads and smoothest faces in every case; you 
can guarantesa it ‘no hair no pay.” Itis surprising 
how anxious people are to buy it. Any person can 
easily make $10 a day. Write to Conner & Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, and they will assist you in starting, 
and I see no reason why any one should be poor 


A DEAD SHOT 


** Flint-lock,” when this reliable ‘“* Win- 
chester ” is within reach! 

Dr. Sage’s treatment of Catarrh in 
the Head is far superior to the ordi- 
nary, and when directions are reason- 
ably well followed, results in a perma- 
nent cure. Don’t longer be indifferent 
to the verified claims of this unfailing 
Remedy. 

The worst forms of Catarrh disap- 
pear with the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy. Its mild, soothing, cleans- 
ing and healing properties effect a per- 
fect and permanent cure, no matter 








——— 





|how bad the case, or of how long 


|standing. It’s a remedy that succeeds 

right at the seat of difficulty, is accom-| where everything else has _ failed. 
lished by the sure and steady aim of! Thousands of such eases can be 
r. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. Don’t} pointed out. That's the reason its 
fool around with a pop-gun, nor a/ makers back their faith in it with 


/money. They offer $500 reward for 
;}a case of Catarrh which they cannot ° 
| cure. 
| It's a medicine that allows them to 
take such a risk. 

Doesn’t common sense lead you to 
take such a medicine ? 

““An advertising fake” you say. 

Funny, isn’t it, how some people pre- 
fer sickness to health when the remedy 
is positive and the guarantee absolute. 

Wise men don’t put money back of 
** fakes.” 

And ‘ faking” doesn’t pay. 
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After dinner, 
if you have discomfort and _ suffering, 
take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, or 
Anti-Bilious Granules. They're made 


to assist Nature in her own way — 
quietly, but thoroughly. What the 
old-fashioned pill did forcibly, these 
do mildly and gently. They do more, 
too. Their effects are lasting; they 
regulate the system, as well as cleanse 
and renovate it. One little Pellet’s 
a gentle laxative; three to four act 
as a cathartic. They're the small- 
est, cheapest, the easiest to take. Un- 
equaled as a Liver Pill. Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious) Headache, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all 
derangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved and 
permanently cured. 


They're the cheapest pill you can 
buy, because they’re guaranteed to 
|give satisfaction, or your money is 
returned. 

You only pay for the good you get. 


Can you ask more? 











fect attendance of pupils be secured? ’’ opened by 
Supt. F. A. Pitcher of Barre. ‘‘ What to observe 
while visiting a school,’’ opened by Snpt. W. C. 
Bates of Canton, and State Agent G. H. M rtin. 
‘* A course in nature study in grades below the 
high school,’’ opened by Supt. L. P. Nash of} 
Hingham. 
A general discussion followed each paper and 
much interest was excited. As one of the super- | 
intendents expressed it at the close of the day’s| 
meeting: ‘‘We,are down to hard pan in these) 
meetings.”’ 
The next meeting in May is to be in Boston 

CONNECTICUT. | 
The Art Class of the Norwich Free Academy | 
now numbers 150. Miss A. V. Brown, of Brook- | 
lyn, New York, has been engaged to assist Miss 
Irene Weir, the directress. A kindergarten will | 


soon be established in connection with the practice | 


department of the academy. 


FOR NERVOUS HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me , says: ‘‘ J 
have found it of great benefit in nervous headache, 
dyspepsia and neuralgia. I think it is giving great 
satisfaction where it ts thoroughly tried.”’ 





Watts—I understand that you consider me a 
fool. Potts—I never said so, sir; but it can’t be 
possible that you are one of these mind-readers 





TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 








in the curriculum of our public schools, whivh the 
ing educators recognize. 


their reach. 
with such an opportunity within the 5 CaSRY. 





born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Youngly— How did you core to know that you 
were in love with me, dearie? Debutante, 
(blushing) —TI felt that I was an awful fool. 





Ethel—Have you ever notic:d that there is 
something depressing in the darkuess ? Maud—No, 
bat I have often noticed something pressing. 


Husband—Why, what in the world did you 
get such a little bit of a bonnet as that for? 
Wife—Well, now don’t go to making euch a fuss 
about it; jast wait till the bill comes in. 

She—You are a disgrace to humanity. How 
could I have married youn—I, a Van Twitter He 
(wealthy, bat erring) —No decent woman would 
have (hic) married me anyway. 





A GREAT WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 
Mr EpITor: 

‘he “‘help or the talents’’ plan of raising 
money for mission work was new to me, but our 
Miasion Band each agreed to invest $3. Some 
always made wonderful investments. but I felt sure 
[ could not even double my ‘ talent.” During the 
week while reading your paper, I concluded to buy 
a Plater. [sent $3to W. H. Griffith & Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, got a Piater aud went to work eon | 
spoons, Knives, forks and jawelry, and in a month 
had cleared $116.40, and done all the work after 
school. In three months I cleared $406. This is 
penpoen J a rare chance to make money with ease 
and rapidity. MARBY BRITTEN. 








EASTERN TEACHERS who wish batter salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
perative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— The North American Review for February is 


a notable number. It opens with the first install- 
ment of a series of papers by the surviviog Corps 
Commanders of-the Battle of Gottysburg. The 
contributors for this number are Generals Double- 
day, O. O. Howard and Slocum, His Royal High- 
ness, the Count of Paria also furnishes his reminis- 
cences of the great battle. The papers of Gen- 
erals Seckels, Butterfield, Newton and Gregg, 
will appear in the March number. The papers 
are by Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the U. 5. 
Heuse of Representatives on “A Deliberative 
Sody.”’ The Talleyrand Memoirs by Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, ‘‘ Why More Girls do not Marry,’’ a 
4 estion answered by Mrs. Kate Ganueit Wells. 
‘The Exhibition of Jamaica is treated by the Gov- 
yrnor of the island, ‘‘ Can Lawyers be Honest,’ ia 

newered by Homer Greene. The Silver Question 
i: discussed by Jesse Seligman, Onida and Father 
Ignatias speak on the question, “ Has Christianity 
Failed ?’’ Jus in McUarthy explains ‘‘ The De- 
position of Mr. Paraeil.’’ Notes and Comments are 
made on ‘‘ The Brutality of Man,” by John D. 
Barry. ‘A Raplyto Mr. Lecky,’’ by Geo. McDer- 
mot. ‘‘ Fair Piay for the [ndian,’’ by George T. 
Kercheval, and ‘‘ The Convict and the Chureb,”’ by 
Emerson Palmer. The entire contents include no 
less than seventeen articles, one of which may be 
classified under the head of Biography, four uoder 
the head of History, one under the head of Fi- 
nance, three under the head of Religion, one 
under the head of Indastrial Progress, two under 
the head of Social Castoms, two under the head of 
Philanthropy, one under the head of Parlimentary 


7 


| . . 

lgingle number of a alar periodical indicates 
gether the te ah to every thinking man 
and woman, and how universal it is in the eurvey 
of the intellectual life of our day. New York : 
'3 Kast l4th Street. Price $5.00 a year. Single 
numbers, 50 cents. 


The February Number of Scribner's Magazine 
is rich in good illustrations; the frontispiece is & 
portrait of David Livingstone of African fame, 
engraved by Gustav Kruell. The leading articles 
are ‘‘ Moant Washingtoo in Wiater,”’ by Edward 


L. Wilson, illustrations by Victor Pérard ; ** The 
Tomb of Llaria Giunigi,’’ by Kdith Wharton, illus- 
tration from a photogreph; * The Water Devil, 
A Marine Tale,” by Frank R. Stockton, is cou- 
claded; ‘‘Japonica,” ‘TLird Paper, Japanese 
People, by Sir Edwina Arnold (continad), illus- 
trated by Kobert Blum; *' About Africa,’’ by J. 
Seott Keltie; ‘‘ Three Charades,”’ by LL. B. Rh 
Briggs; ‘* Te Story of an Old Beau, by Joby 
Seymour Wood; ‘‘A Box of Autographs, by 
Ricbard Henry Stoddard; ‘' Nespolitan Art— 
Michetti,’’ by A. F. Jacarsy, illustrations by Ke- 
yoo Cox and the author; * The Snow's Dreamer, 
by Fravk Dempster Sherman. Uader the head of | 
‘The Point of View,” are articles on Law and | 
Privacy, Art and Patrovage in France, Oa Wills, | 
The Government and the Citizen. It is a notable | 
number that has such a group of contributors as 
Sir Edwin Arnold, J. Seott Keltie, Frank H. 
Stockton and Richard Henry Stoddard. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00 a 
year. Single number, 25 cents. 


—The Lomieic R-view for February, is a 





Government, and one under the head of ‘The 
Legal Profession. Aside from this di-tinction of 
the authors employed, this range of subjects in a 


strong number. Dr. D. S. Gregory gives the 
openiog paper, ov * The Divine Authority of the 


paper of the Sym- 


Crosby contributes the second all Enemies of the 


ium. ** Oo What Line may i 
os Unitedly do Battie?’ for which os 
| Hale and others are to write in future numbere. 
| ** College Pulpits” is atrikingly original mee 
by Prof. J. O. Murray, Dean of Princeton Col ege, 
suggesting one way to advance the religious > 
teresta of our colleges, which should have = 
earnest consideration of all thoughti ul mer. e 
Evangelist and His Work,” a most timely theme, 
is treated with great ability, and in a noble an 
beautifal spirit, by the eminent evangelist, B. Fay 
Mills. The Sermonic Section is of high ability. 
Buddbism and Christianity,’’ are widely con- 
trasted by J. E. Rankin, LL D. A very notable 
feature is an iaterview with Father Igcatius 
(Joseph Leycester Lyne) on ‘*Missionary Work 
Among the Masses.’ ‘Why I Wrote Certain 
Sermons,’’ ia@ breezy little sketch by William 
Elliott Griffis, D.D. The section devoted to 
‘ Preachers Exchanging Viewe,’’ is especially full 
and interesting. Under ‘‘ Livicg Ineues’”’ is a 
strong discussion of Iaodian — one ' ame 

ea for better dealing, with a practical sug 
| Bon how to do it. New York : Fank & Wagnalle. 
! Terms, $3.00 a year. 
| 





— Music-lovers and those with vocal aspirations 
will find atreat in The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
February, ia which Emma C, Thursby, Campanini, 
Madame Albani, Clara Lousa Kellogg, Mand 
Powell and Albert Parsons have crisp and practi- 
cal articles on voice-training, piano playing and 
music and voealics generally. In *‘My Work 
Among the Lepers,’”’ Sister Rose Gertrude 
tells the reason why she renounced ber work 
among the stricken lepers of Molokai. Edward 
Beliamy follows his original nationalistic ideas iv 
an article on “ Woman in the Year 2000,’’ which 
will certaily be entertaining to thousands of 





Seripture versus Traditiovalism.’”’ Dr. Howard 


E. | begins a series of 


d|also are most suggestive. 





the Creole novelist, 

~~ bf J “How to Teach the 
Bible’; Mra, A.- D. T. Whitney’s new novel, 
‘A Golden Gossip,’’ progresses delightfully ; Mra. 
P. T. Barnum, with portrait, is sketched by a 
skillful hand; ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ and Rese 
Terry Cooke each has a story. Dr. Talmage’s 
department contains valuable reading as does that 
of the ‘' King’s Daughters.” The Fashion Notes 
The arret 4 is @ pee 
a helpful as well as an entertaining stand- 

a i iladelphia : 433 Arch St. $1.00 a year, 


—Cassell's Family Magazine for February 
begins with the installment of the serial, 
‘The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,’’ followed 
by a poem to ‘‘ The (Jaeen of the Ice,’’ a paper on 
the ‘ Censur,” and a ballad in humorous vein, 
called ‘‘The Manger,” by James F. Sullivar. 
‘* Memories of Milan,’’ is a paper all will read 
with pleasure. ‘* Their Mysterious Business ’ is 
an amusing story about artists and theie “* pot 
boilere.”’ A paper ‘‘ How to Choose a House,” is 
fall of svund advice. The latest fashions of Lon- 
don and Paris, and ‘‘ Gatherer ’’ close the number. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 15 
cents a number, $1.50 a year. 


—The February number of The Magazine of 
Art ia one that will be memorable for the portrait 
by Sir J. E. Millais, of John Ruskin, a reproduc- 
tion by photogravure, and also for the illustrated 
paper on ‘The Portraits of Ruskin.”’ Here we 
have the famous art critic from the tender age of 
three and a half years to bis vigorous prime (his 
older age will be represented in the March num- 
ber.) All art stadents will be interested in ** The 
Proper Mode and Study of Drawing,’”’ by W. 





Title. 
The Crystal Button ° , 
Psalm of Death, and Other Poems 
Francis Wayland ‘ 6 a ‘ 
A Modern Exodus ° ° ° ° ° 
Gid Granger ° ‘ ° . ° 
The New Senior at Andover , ‘ ; 
The Care of the Sick at Home and in the Hospital 
Stories for Children. ° ° s . 
The Keproduction of Geographical Forms. . 
Schiller’s Der Geisterseber , ‘ , 
A Brief French Grammar 
Brooks aud Brook Basins 
Hegel's Logic ° 
A Sensitive Plant ‘ 
Socialism, New and old . 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols. . 
Winona: Poems P > 
Patienee ‘ ‘ . ; ; 
Sketch of the Phil-si phy of American Literature 
My Life with Stanley’s hear Guard . ° 


PUBLISHhL:S’ NOTES. | 


ON THE second page ourth column of The 
Journal of this week will be found the announce- | 
ment of Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, of | 
Houston's New Physical Geography: New plates | 
new maps, and numerous new illustrations. This 
Physical Geography, first published in 1875, has’ 
been one of the most popular text-books ever 
issued in America. ‘The usefalness of the book 
has been increased vastly in this new edition 
Every worthy practical suggestion that the 
teachers who have used it for fifteen years could 
make for its improvement has been incorporated 
to make it beiter. la typography, illustrations, 
general arrangement, s\z9 and shape, the book isa 
mode:. Mr. Houston, the author, is a professor 
in the Central High School of Philadelpbia, and 
ovt of bis successtul experience as a teacher has 
been en»bled to make a concise and comprehensive 
book, euited to the average school. Io the revis- 
ivn he has shown sound jadgment, adhering to 
what was excellent in the former editions, and 
adding new matter to keep the work abreast of 
the progress of the age in this department of 
science. This book is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, and will be weleomed by teachers and 
students, who will approve of its concise, compre 


hensive character. Price, postpaid $1.25. Addresa 
Eldredge & Bro., lh la., Pa. 








ImMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Se” UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen. 

600 Handsome! Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 


wards per day. Kuropean plan. El 
Modern Conveniences. “ a 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


; Edwin—And you'll always be true to me. Ange 
lina. Anvgelina—Why, do you doubt me, Edwin? 
Edwin—Uh, you're too good tw be true. 





CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Ely’s Cream Balm gives satisfaction to every 
one using it for catarrhal troubles.—G. K. Mellor. 
Druggist, Worcester, Masa. 

I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for cartarrh ever offered the public.—Bush & Co 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass, . 

An article of real merit.—C, P. 
gist, Springfield, Mass 

Those who use it speak highly of it.—George 
A. Hill, Draggist, Springfield, Mass. 

Cream Balm has given satisfactory results, — 
W. P. Draper, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 








Alden, Drug. | 





Some Recent Publications. 














j 
Author. Public ter Price. 
Thomas Houebton, M.fflin & Co, Boston $ 125 
Mitchell a a - -" 1 50 
Murray - = * -s 1 25 
Huntington D, Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50) 
Stoddard 4 = = ) 25} 
Ware ” ws e 1 25! 
Kellroth Scribner & Weiford, N. Y. 2 00} 
Edgeworth * " se 1 40) 
Redway D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 30 
Joynes " * ss 
Whitney Henry Holt & Co, N. Y. 
Frye Bay state Pub Co, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Harris 8 ©. Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Gerard DL. Appletun & Uo, N. Y. 50 
Grabam o id ” 
Hill Harper & Bros, N. Y. 10 00 
Higgins G. P. Putoam’s Sons, N. Y, 
Warver J. P. Lippineott Co, Phila. 1 25 
White Gino & Co, Boston 
Ward C. L. Webster, N. Y. 50 
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NEW KODAKS 


“ You press 


we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Stvles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogus. Rochester, N. Y. 





| 
fam- | 
Braggs—You don’t say so? Was 


_ Briggs—Well, we had an addition to our 
ily yesterday. 


ita boy ora girl? Briggs—Neither. It was my | 
wife's mother. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s “SooruHina Syrup” has | 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
wags — _— of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. ‘ -fi 

pong Be g Syrup. Twenty-five 


Dimleigh— Misa Mawy, I live alone for you, 
don’t you know ? Miss Mary—Well, I hope, Mr. 


Dimleigh, that you will continue to live alone 
for me. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
paced in his hands by an East India mleslouaty the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections 
also a petive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousends of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and cone. Sent a ail by addressing, with 


stamp, naming paper A. Noy ‘owers’ 
Blok, Rochester, NP’ _ a 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


Cure FOR 
CaTrarrt 
OLD HEAD 


vy 
= 








EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY. 





By ANNIE 
The Exercises are all 
| Paper Cover. 
| 
| 
| cilities tieie: 
| Address 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 


I. WILLIS. 


New and Origsnal. 





: Prick, 25 CENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 





FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interestina first class Business Col 
| lege located in a western city. Said college has been 
| in successful operation for 21 years; has analumniof 
| many hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ranged from $6.000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
| school property invoices at about $2500. Building is 
|rented. The personal property and good-will can be 
| purchased at reasonable figures, in part or in full, 
| by the proper party: Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





| N. E. Bureau of Education, 
| 


Tn a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 


| Strong character, extensive culture, and successful 


experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is 4 member of the Baptist church: Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir. 
able position, by applying immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Weaneger, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
Next September, in a first-class private school in 
New York City, a refined, broad, enthusiastic, and 
experienced Classical Teacher. For the right man a 
salary of trom $1500 to $1800 will be paid, and oppor 
tupity to earn $400 to $500 additional by special 
teaching in vacations is offered. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ten of each first-class Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar teachers, for New England positions. 
valaries, $8. $10, and $12 per week. Normal gradu- 
alcS preferred. Apvly to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 


For important positions in schools and colleges. first- 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musical 
Department. Apply at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 











E ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














PROFESSIONAL. 


(CAANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS8. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yf Assscusearzs stare NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For sexes. AT WORCRSTEB. 


E. H. RussEuxu, Principal. 


S74rs NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


























S™1s NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIpGEWwaA Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


S ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. or catal address the 
cipal, D. B Hanae, .D. 


T. 
Prin 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
S For both ‘sexes, — 


For Catalogues address 
+ J. G@. GREENovan, Prinetpal._ 
WANTED, 
In a Southern Female Collegs, for n -& 
lady teacher of Vocal an hnotrumansnl Mente. 


Salary, $500. Apply to 
HIHAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

















KINDERGARTE 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL ey co. 
SUPPLIES. «rw York, 


j Educat 
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tory entitled “The O.d Quince Tree.”’ 
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 Catarrh 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh. in any of its forms, it is your duty to Poareeit and family to obtain the means 
c 


of a eeitain cure before it ix to late, This you can 


to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New Vork, ho will rend vou FREE, 


easily dv by selding a elf addresad stamped envelope 


by return mail. a copy of the original recipe 


for preparing th best sud surest remedy ever discovered for the cure of Catarrh in all ite various stages. 
Overone million cases of this dreaatul, di-gurting, avd ottentimes fatal dises-e hve been cnred permanently 


duriug (he last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe 


rave you from a dea’ h toils 
0 


cule. eos) Address 


Ita timely vse may 


of Consam: tion, DO NUT DELAY longe .if vou aestre as dv and pe:marent 
Prof. J. A. LAWREN LE, 88 Warren Street, ‘New York. 





Holman Haunt, i'lustrated by the writer. 
descriptioa of ‘*M-. Brocklebank’s Coll: ction at 
Childwall Hall,’ includes many valaable illastra- 
tionr, among trem one full page after Maullias. 
ca'led ** The Wolt’s Den.”’ ** Belvoir Castle avd 
its H story ’’ is desc: ibed by F. Stephenson, to one 
of the most interesting of Engtand’s * stately 
homes.’’ Harry Furniss contributes a paper on 
* The I lustratinog of Booke’’ from *‘ the Humor- 
ons Artist’s Point of View.’’ Drawiags by the 
auchor iliustrate the text. Alfred Hunt, the pop- 
ular Koglish painter, ia the subjact of an article 
from the pen of F.ederick Wedmore, which is 
illustrated with reprodactions of Me. Hunt's most 
characteristic works. The Notes, both American 
and foreign, are as fuli as usoal, New York: 
Cassell Publishing Companys. Price, $3.50 a year. 
Siogle number, 35 centz. 


— Our Day, the reform monthly published at 
28 Beacon St., Boston, has enlarged its editorial 
staff by the addition of the following distinguished 


names : Ex President Geo. F. Magoun D D ,LL.D., 
takes charge of the department of Education 
matiers, Walrer Toc mas Mille, recently editor of 
The Stutesman of Chicago diseusses Labor R-form. 
Mes. Mary U. Hunt has the department on Svien- 
t fic Temperance Instruction in the Pablic Schools. 
Rev. De. K. @ MeNiece of Salt Luke City, writes 
n Mormoowm. President Raukin of Howard 
Juiversity, Warhington, sends freshest facts op 
Afro-Anerican Piogreee. As beretofure, Jusepb 
Jouk is editur-io chief. Tue frontispiece is a 
hotugravure portraitwuf W. E. Gladatone, whch 
8a very excrlient likeness of the ** Grand Old 
Dian,’’ of KE gland. ‘*Sball Common Schvols 
Teach Christian Morals’? ? was the sntj-ct of a 
) nference hrld recently ia New York City, 
whien 19 briefly reported. ‘ Vital Poiots ot 
‘xpert Opirion.’’ Questions to Specislists aud 
tditorial Nctes make w very able and interesting 
umber, Boston: Our Day Publisbing Company. 
‘rice $2.50 a year. Siogle numbers, 25 cents. 


— The Qu'v.r for February opens with a gocd 
The 


* Address to Members of the Metropol tan Police 
Fores,” iaby the Lord Bishop of Rochester. ‘'A 
Juinere New Year’’ is described by pen and pen- 
cil. ‘The Loterpational Scripture Les-ons for ic) 
ill undoubtedly increase the number of studen’s 
no this already large Bible class. The fourth pa- 
per on ‘Gud in the Book of Nature’’ is full of 
gzestion. A delight‘ul poem is by George 
watherly called, **Ncél."? ‘*Self-Restraint”’ 
‘ @ practical address to young men by ler. 
J. Stephen Barras. The Rev. Newman Lali 
b ntribures a paper entitled, ‘Is it Well With 
hee?’’ ‘* Work in the Master's Name” de 
cribes the missionary work of John G. P«ton in 
he New Hebrides, and Mrr. Henry M. Scanley 
llustrates a poem called, ** Water Cress.”’ Cas- 
ell Pablishing Company. 15 vents a number, 
1.50 a year. ‘ 


— The Overland Monthly for February is devo- 
ed to an extended account of ‘' Bee Culture iv 
alifornia,’”? by Nioetta Eames. The article is 


opiously illustrated and furnishes much valuable 
aformation. The other articles relate to a great 
variety of topics of general interest. The poetry 
f Brace Doaglas and Coarles Elwin Markham 
is mach above the average of magazine contriba- 
tions. San Francisco: The Overland Monthly 
Company. Price $4.00 a year. Single copies 35 
cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Magazine, for February; terms, $4 00 
ayear. New York: The Century Co. 

Educational Review. for February; terms, $300 a 
year. New Vork: Henry Holt & Co. 

ihe Eclectic Magazine. for February; terms, $5.00 
&\ear New VYerk: K, R. Pelton. 

The Catholic World. for February; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: P O. Box 1%8. 

Outing, for February; term, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 

_B. byhood, for February; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Babvhood Pub Co. 

_North Amertean Review, for February; terms, 
$50 avear. New York: 3 E 14th St. 

The Unitar'an Review, for February; terms, $2 00 
&\ear. Boston: 141 Franklin St, 

The Phrenologica!l Journal and Science of Health. 
for February; terms, $150 a year. New York: 
Fowler. We lis & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Febru 
Ary; terms. $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frank- 


lu institute, 








PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELS : 


A 
Best Cough Syrup. a gees. Use 


in time. Sold by drugg 


CONSUMPTION 








The Excelsior Pencil Sharpener 
FOR SCHOOLS AND OFFICES. 

An entirely new principle. S»arpens lead or slate 
Pe cils quickly and as well as the high priced ma- 
Chines, and does not break the points. Uses a sheet 
Of Garnet sandpaper. Weighs 1% ounces. Price 
complete including sandpaper. with full directions 
fur use. 23 cents ; by mail, pustpaid, $0 cents. 
Agenta wanted 


The | 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agevey for tht Publicutions of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. KR Jenkins, E Steiger & Co, MD. Berlitz & 
Co, New Yok ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich sock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHIOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookselier, 

144 Tremout Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. Ry 
Prof CHis P DUCKOQULET. 12m, Clotn, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famiile. By HrecTtoR MAtat. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PauL 
BEKCY. 12mo, cloth, $1 25 

Ww. KR. JENKINS. 
Fiench Publisher aud Bookseller, 

Any French or Enq ish 851 ANw 853 SIXTH AVE, 

Text-book published NEW YuRK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, hevels, exercises on the giffieulties of 
French grammar and provuneiation. subscribers 
tecome siudents, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools, $200 per year Published by 
BFRLIIZ & CO. W. Magison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on applicution. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


CHARLYS F, DekmMs. DD. LL.D. has supplied a 
most useful Dirthday giftia THE DEEM3 sikTH 
DAY bBOUK. 
3zmo 410 pp, cloth, gilt edge. Price, $1.25; plain, $1. 

Contains autograph signatures of popular pastors, 
Selections trom the Doctor s writings for daily u e, 
blanks for autegraphs of friends, etc., with other val- 
uable features, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


-, DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNME NT. 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Arericans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley &t.. Boston, 
New YorK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Audersou’s Einsteries and Hist] Readers. 
Chomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Heed’s Word Lessons. 
eed & Kelloga’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Uutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course, a Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Norma) Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Wanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 
A Complete History of Britain 


THE EMPIRE: and the British People Beau- 


Uuily illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete es adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with ita ene of uniformly easy length, 
(ts paper aud type of the very be+t.and its illustrations 
oumerous aud of excelient quality.”--Jour. of Education. 

For saleat all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
ceep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WaBAsH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


75 oo t $250 00 A MONTE can be 
* ena 0 .—™ made working for us. 
Perecns preferred whocan furnish a hcree and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof 


'tably em ployed alao. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
8. F JOHNSON & CO... £690 Main &t.. Richmond, Va 
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AMERICAN WOODS : 


A beck on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans- 
versely radial and tangen- 
tixl views of the grain. and 
with full text. Very valua 
ble fer school or home. and 
make san elegant Christmas 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in Aliwust 14°h issue of this Jeurnel ) 
Preparations of Wooed« for “tereopticon 
and Wicrescepe. and Woodew Cres--Section 
Cards, beauiitul ee ae ooh a ng fur dinuer 
6 , Rlit cards,et. end fer circulars 
Per R. B. HOUGH, lowville. N Y. 











KICELSIOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dale Avenus, Sing Sing, Nv. ) A 


TEACHERS WANTED. "seats astm Year.” 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


cannot compete with machinery, You cannot afford to have your wife weave youa 
coat; neither can you afford to trust toold fashioned ways of sec»ringateacher. Take an 


-WORK 
HAND iliustration, On January 10, Supt. Babcock of Oil City, Pa , wrote to us that the Principal 


of the h'gh school there was to give up his place March 1, to takeja college position. As he had got this man and 

his predecessor and a preceptress of us, he naturally applied to us again, asking us to name some one now em- 
oloyed. sothat he coud see ’ 

CANNOT could probabaly secure release. for «0 much better a position, and 

that as soon as he heard from them he could tell which ones he 


him at work before engaging 
c.uld be sureof. It happe:.ed that only ons cold get away March 1, but it also happened that thia one was our first 





sayiug that ail were now engaged but thatat least two of them 





him. We named four men 
choice for the place. So Mr Babcock visited his school, was sati-fi-d with him, recommended aim to the board, and 
he will begin work March 1. No other applica- ; we consider a good apecimen, notof machine 
tions for the place were mada, and the vacancy COMPETE work. bat of wort by machinery Eight years 
was not known outside until it was filled, That of expe ien:e has given usa knowledge of 
teachers, anc asy-tem of reeurding and ta>u ating what we know of thei so compile « that when stich a call 
comes we can rexpond to it iastant y avd with cousiderable certainty. , of hls eiection: “If told yon 
The man elec ed has been on our iat for five years, aud though tht ta WITH onee that [ depended on you 
the first place he has secured through us, he wrote us on receiving word eutire'y, [ rell you now that 
I do not regret it.” VERY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: MACHII ry 
Cc. W. BAROEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association ’cuicaco. 
= 
pPerative ASSOCIATION cuicaco. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
The Best Agency to Join 

Ts the one most likely toaid youin securing a desirable position The Agency most likely to assist you isthe 
one that has an established patronage Durtne the last four years no Agency has dove more to earn the 
confidence of the best schools and colleges throughout the country than tha School and College Rureau of 
Kimhuret (Chicago',/l Among our regular patr-ns are City Schools, Academies, Colleges, State N r- 
mais, Chureh Sctwols, &e . that accept teachers recommended by us without furtber reference. For proof 


of ovr claims, read our Manual of testimonials. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMAURST. ILL. 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
With the exception of Icaho, Arizona, and Nevada teachers placed in évery 
We ivvite progressive and well qu Iified teachers in every de- 
Ageney manual sent to avy aduress 


Established six years. 
State and Territory inthe Uvited States. 
partment of school work to register with us, 





a We are how filing a vumber of good positions in Pennsylvinia and Westein 
States; and we are daily receiving reports of Vacancies for next season One 
school Roard writes us that they will need a new superintendent next year at 
$2409 Weare asked, also, to secure a professor of uatural history for a lead- 

ing State Nermal School,—$1 000 and home. In aother institution of the same character, the teacher of 
higher English will begin the practice of law, causing a vacaucy in a position paying $1,000 In the same 
tostitution a traleimg teacher wil be wanted at $700 and home We ha open to Know adeportment of math- 
ematies that will be filled by a supervistog vrincipal with whom we are arquaioted, le. ving a vacancy for 
us to fillat $1°0 a mouth. These are specimens of 108 changes that have come to our Knowledg~ during 
the past six wreks: and to select suitable persons for these places i4 the work upon which we ate about 10 
enter. REMEMBER that we never sen‘ our app!i-ants out on “ wild goos- chases.”". Not one of our 
applicants will say that during the past two years we have reported a stugle vacancy or a salary that was 
ia avy way'unreliable; but huodreds will say While you have not reported so many vacancies as some 
other avencies your ioformation ts more reliable and the flaal results more desirable. 

We are yet in need of 10 first-class ** grammar grade” teachers aud several specialists in music, art, 
elocution. and training work (normal) for spriug vacancies. Write fur biauks, etc 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 330 Market St., Marrisburg, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
KVERETT ©. FISK & CU., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|/1(6 Wabash Av../4¢2 Richardson Blk,|12014 So.Spriug St.,|48 Weehington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. Chattarocga,Tenn.! Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore, 


Tue New Enctano Bureau or Enucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 95S, BOSTON, MASS. 
This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gatned a national 








of labor. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


Teachers Wanted. 
NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N. 
M. V. BrpGoop, Algr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Forei Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both oenee, tor Universities, Colleges 
schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, | 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. | 
NRW YORK CITY. | 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | 

ernesses for every department of instruction; recom | 

mends good schools to parents. Call enoraddress — 

MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, | Union 


100 BisLe House, 














reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 

grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 

Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BK*ST FACILITIES, 
NOFEE EFFICIEST SERVICE, A B 
LARGE BUSINESS, | fh Us U, 
NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 
TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLUYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST, 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PAKENTS 
P.V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th st., N.Y, 
. 5 

The New American Teachers’ Agency 
Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
apd patrons Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Employers seekivg teachers should examine our 
lists beiore filling vacancies. To learn of a goud 
teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the centre of population of 

{tbe U. 8. Address for information. 
©, B. RUGGLES, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg., Cincinnati Ohio, 











ARE INTRODUCED 


TO SCHOOL- 
OFFICERS, 


hieago. 






BWVILLS BREWER. 
% Ne 70. DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers’ Agency. 


(Established 1880 ) 
Teachers wanted wt ence for good positions. 
Normal graduates pr ferred 
Almost daily calls f r teachers 
Send stamp for apoiica'ion hienk to 
H. M. HABRINGTON. Proprietor, 
62 Larayette Place. 























4th Av. and 8th &t., NEW YORK. 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 





TEACHERS | 
| 
| 


MAROLD U. COOK, Manager. NE YORK CITY. 


EDUCATION. 


112 —_—_—— 


JOURNAL OF 





Vol. XXXIIL.—No, 7 





Seasonable : Science 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE 


AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY 


priate to the present season. 


CHEMISTRY 


texts of Brewster, Clarke, Cooley 
Steele, Stoddard, Wells, and You- 





In the study of 
Presents many attractive and popular science text-books appro 


BOTANY 


are works by such well-known educators and Scientists as Bentley, Coulter, | is repies -nted "7 the — “eo 
Gray, Goodale, Herrick, Hooker, Steele, Wood, and Youmans, forming a Hooker, Norton, Porter, Rains, Roscoe, 


library of about 25 volumes. In 


ASTRONOMY 


the contributors are Bowen, Gillet & Rolfe, Kiddle, Lockyer, Norton, Peck, 
Ray, Robinson, and Steele. The department of 


| mans ; and that of 


GEOLOGY 


by Andrews, Dana, Geikie, Kedsie, LeConte, McAdoo &? White, Nicholson, 
| Steele, Wells, and Williams. 


4 . ii very 2 ience Study. 
THE TEXT-BOOKS of these Authors present a varied list from whic the most judicious setection Can be made for e o— wh nagar et 
In addition to the above, the Catalogae of the AMERICAN Book Company includes a very /arge num ber and great variety Oo! popular 8© 


3S. 
TERS, ection, which will be welcomed by map 


choirs. 
Glorias, Chants, &c. 


~ THIS BRIGHT NEW 1891 


— : : 
‘ Studie 
ds the brightest and best of music. The 2 
e,° | oeders of this ad are all invited to provide thm 


selves with music or music books from our comple; 
and varied stock. . 


xa Send freely for lists and information, 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS, 


SONCS OF IRELAND. 81.00. Choice. revise 


coliection of very favorite songs. 6680ngs. 144 pages, 


POTTER’S RESPONSES 


AND > 
75 cts.; $675 per doz SEN 


A timely ang 
More thau 50 short pieces, with a number of 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. Cantata. Ballard, 


A good and easy cantata, lor a Choir or Chorus 5 
cents; $450 per dozen. 


MASONIC ODE. Fithian. A new, most eo. 
venient book of easy and good music, perfectly fitted 
for the masonic ritual. Much needed 60c. ; $6 doz, 


MINSTREL SONCcs, 


AND 
comic culated to make tme 


$100. 46 merry songs, well 
pass cheerfully. 

NER FOLI®. Violin and Piano Wi. 
af Eas number oi popular melodies, skillfully 
arranged for Violin, with Piano accompaniment. $1.0), § 


MANDOLIN. AND PIANO DUETS 


of 
of 


Winner. About 75 popular airs for Mandolin apd 


hie : ‘ 7 rae ee he 
books fer a// classes and grades. This Catalogue of over 2000 volumes will b> sent free, fos/-pacd, to any address on appl cation tot 
Piano. $1.00. 


th 

















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, me a! Be 
DI r : °° CINCINNATI: : “s Cc J . P 
NEW YORK ' 258 and 260 Wabash Av. |OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
806 and 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. — om vinta » inc 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. For other announcements of the AMERICAN BOOK CoMPANY, see first page. 7 th 
Vv Publishers, | - 
Sil er, Burdett & Co., u 1S ers, Valnale ir And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is are 
UOUESE IN READING 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. ON 9 WORTH 50 CENTS wi 
KEVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 
COURSE IN SPELLING. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Young Folks’ Library. Choice New Text-books and Helps for 9 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. nearly every branch of School 
Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. ; ex 
Stowell’s Physiology. IMustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are all 
. . / g 
devoted to 
; History---Theory---Practice. 
SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. — 7 CHOIR ANTHEMS 
Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which lec adi -——- — 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By : snail 
HorRack K. RcuppEr. With Maps and Illustrations. _A Complete Professional Library The Li ORCAN MUSIC. Ho 
Tbe leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division for I eachers, comprising 17 volumes of the he Literary portion o the Musica isitor d 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Toptcal Analysis for Review, as well as a fullset of Questions | deals with all the live musical topics of the day, é1 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 


a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” to Choirs and Choir Leaders. 
Price 81.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 


International Education Series, 


Ir THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 


Now issued ; and others by ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE Musica VIsI j U 














864 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.¥. | TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for a 
| terms to clubs of five or more. Sample copies of 9 
| BAIN, the ** Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each. ot 
8 | SPENCER, " ——PUBLISHED BY aa 
| SULLY |. The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. © ror. 
JOHONNO lr, and Root & Sons Muale Co., The John Church Co, 
ao GREENWOOD. goo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York. — 
cation ; or one new subscription and $1.00 additional; or one new|}), APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 6 PieMents OF Laboratory 
subscription, one renewal, ae cents additional, — and we will| 1, 3, and 5 Bond S. New York A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
send you (free of charge) the elegant ‘ By A. G Ear, M.A., F.CS.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. : 
QONGS OF HISTORY. With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, } 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTR. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset &St.. Boston, Masa. 


and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CU., 16 KE. 16th St., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. . 


ArRBorR Day MANUAL 


Compiled and Edited by CHARLES R. SKINNER, A.M., Deputy Supt. 
of Public Instruction, State of New York. 











THE VOLUME CONTAINS (Cc. L. 8. C.) Sam 
. : ; COURSE -_ 
500 Appropriate Selections for Arbor Day, covering the REQUIRED TD oe. 
° " ° ° An Outline His y 
whole range of English Literature,— Prose, and Poetry.—| From Chaucer to Tenaysone by HA. Beers ¥r00 | Garnet Seal for 1890-91. 
including choice quotations from the leading authors of| Walks and Talks in the Geoneieal Field. py | READINGS FROM MILTON. Warren. _ 


: ; ee = = mers > : : A. Winchell. . i : 
the world, relating to Trees, Forests, Flowers, and kin-|ctassic French Course in English ‘By W. © 
dred subjects tery of the Chareh tn ‘the Untied dtaten 
< } ‘ History of the Church in the United States 
| By Bishop Johu F. Hurst. . “4 


60 Pages of Arbor Day Songs, with Music, adapted espe-|™* "am" Twelve months,” 


100, SELECTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. Hale. 
|ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. . . = Carlisle 
0 | ESSAYS OF ADDISON, . - Winchester 


40) Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes 2) 
2.00 | a box, $2.00. pasaamtys 6 


: ° On et price will send aunties 
cially to Arbor Day exercises FO OLURS.—We wil expply ebooks | ren ae eee 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought HUNT & EATON, Publishers, I 


Firtu AVE, AND 20tH Sr., N. 9 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, ' 


. at onet , at . di 
25 Pages of Specimen Programs, selected from many] haser'to pay express charg eg ee Re 
38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


sources, and adapted to all grades, — Primary, Grammar, pion 
High School and Academy. 


Full Directions for the Planting and Care of Trees. 
How Arbor Day is observed in various States 


The work comprises 450 large pages, printed with clear type, 
on heavy superfine tinted paper, handsomely illustrated by colored 
engravings, and richly bound in cloth. The retail price of the book 
is $2.50 per copy. 

REMEMBER OUR OFFER: One copy free for two new subscrip- 


tions; or one new subscription and £1.00 addition 
. al; or one new ° 
scription, one renewal, and 50 cents additional, ; - 


GH Please note that the subscriptions must be strictly cash ia advance. 
THIS OFFER IS COOD ONLY FOR A SHORT TIME. 
Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








——————< 


Emerson (lormerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


}ARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Pe ee. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PrREsIpEnrt. 
Voice Culture, Natural Sendenon ‘sod of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
practical work in every department. Degrees poms wd ios oe oe —— le 
i Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ee 


IF YOU WISH TO LEARN 


HOW TO TE H ' 
| Mechanical Drawing, rechand Beawies, Nailing: 


| Stitching, Paper C wood, et¢ 
subserit rep Cutting, Sloyd work in X 


SLOYD, or Handi-work, 
A Manual for the Use of Schools. 
Orders can be givento LARS ERIKSSON, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass 








Of every deseri 
School. Compl 
©n application, 


ption for the Church and Sunday 
ete Lists mailed free to any address 
ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





Root & Sons Muale Co., 


abash Ave., Chicago. | The John Church Co , 




















Minerals, j ‘ —_—— 
Rocks, y/ \ | ( fi ; Stuffed Animals 
ianoue ae Fossils, Nal GED d ll d il GG li al Mowaniee 
Geological il, L ‘ ae ‘ <eletons, ‘ 
BEER, | MAMMARY, PLOT, ZUR, cam, mT, | a anoaingf L 
» N.Y. nvertebrates. 








